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Jf I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbdiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the tron hands of the law; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, But 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—Dm For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


on 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The announcement, in Monday’s papers, that Mr. 
Gladstone would bid his Greenwich constituents “ re- 
spectfally farewell,” on the approaching dissolution of 
Parliament, was for the moment the prominent topic of 
interest in the present lull of the Eastern Question. 
At first it was supposed that Mr. Gladstone had resolved 
to retire altogether from Parliamentary life, and this 
naturally caused much regret on all sides. Almost the 
only quarter from which came no expression of respect- 
ful sympathy at the imminent close of a long and 
honourable career, was the journal which, in the height 
of Mr. Gladstone’s popularity, had made itself and done 
its best to make him ridiculous by the grossness of its 
adulation. Huppily, however, it appears that we are 
not yet called upon to consider the possible effect of Mr. 
Gladstone’s withdrawal from public affairs. He wishes to 
retire from the representation of Greenwich simply be- 
cause he feels that it is “not in his power to discharge 
sufficiently all the duties which the constituency of 
Greenwich may with reason expect one of its repre- 
sentatives to perform.” He is gratefal to the 
constituency “ for the memorable manner in which they 
returned him, unasked, at an important moment,” but 
he cannot retain his seat without “ asking them to incur 
what might be aserious sacrifice of their local interests.” 
Anyone who considers the size and composition of the 
electoral borough of Greenwich, and the number of 
demands likely to be made by such a constituency upon 
the special services of their representative, can easily 
understand what this means. A majority of the 
Greenwich electors would probably have been willing 
to make the necessary sacrifices of local interests, or to 
arrange for getting their local wants otherwise attended 
to, for the honour of being represented by the most 
prominent figure in the House of Commons; but every- 
one will appreciate Mr. Gladstone’s conscientious 
delicacy in declining any longer to put them to in- 
convenience. Several overtures have already been made 
to Mr. Gladstone from other constituencies, but at 
present, it is said, although he has no intention of 
retiring from Parliament, he will not entertain any 
proposal for a new seat. 





In the lobby of the House the Whig “‘ wire-pullers ” 
are looking rather downcast. The prospects of the 
party at “ bye-elections ” are-not brilliant, it would 
se-m. There is no doubt, it-is said, that the war feeling 
his spread considerably amongst “the residuam,” 
whose paseions have been roused to a white heat by the 


mendacious ravings of the Russophobists. Then again 
Lord Derby’s latest move—that of “standing up for 
Greece ”’—has almost rotrieved the character of the 
Ministry in the eyes of the unthinking elector. It is of 
course a Liberal policy, and the adoption of it by the 
Cabinet who not long ago were bullying Greece in the 
most savage manner is only the outcome of the old 
dodge of “dishing the Whigs.’ Indeed, so elated are 
the placemen of the Government, that they go about 
hinting mysteriously that before we know where we are 
Lord Beaconsfield may dissolve Parliament and go to 
the country as the champion of Greece against 
Russia. No doubt his Lordship has done many audacious 
things in his time, but as we do not want to see Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Randolph Churchill, Lord John 
Manners, Sir H. D. Wolff, Mtr, Chaplin, and the Duke 
of Sutherland all removed to lunatic asylums, it is to 
be hoped the Prime Minister will be merciful, axd even 
at the risk of unpopularity stand by his old friends a 
little longer. If he should go to the country with Greece 
as ‘a cry,” we hope candidates will make it plain to 
their constituents that his Lordship’s supporters have 
unceasingly reviled Mr. Gladstone for his championship 
of Greece, and that the men who urged the Turk to 
throttle the rising nationalities in the Ottoman Empire 
are not likely to be better friends of Greece than 
they were of Bulgaria or Crete. 





Some good may be done by holding next year in Hyde 
Park the Great Agricultural Exhibition which was pro- 
jected at the Mansion House on Wednesday. The pro- 
duction of food is most assuredly a “ British interest ”’ 
in the highest sense of the term, and there is reason to 
suspect that the English have fallen behind many 
nations in developing the arts of husbandry. There can 
be no doubt that the Scotch farmers, contending as they 
do with barren soil and y landlords, have beaten 
the more favoured English in the craft of tillage, and 
they have done so because they had to conquer their 
disadvantages by ingenuity and all manner of thoughtful 
devices. Similarly the Americans have had to fight 
against the dearth of labour, and it is almost certain 
that, in regard to the use of machinery in farm opera- 
tions, they could teach us much that would be of value 
tous. A Great Agricultural Exhibition which would 
attract competitors from all the world would let England 
see how her farming can be compared with that of other 
nations ; nay, what is of more consequence to the London 
shopkeeper, it will bring to the City great crowds of 
money-spending people who will give a fillip to “ busi- 
ness.” It is curious that, whilst manufacturers take 
the keenest interest in international industrial exhibi- 
tions, the people interested in agriculture care but little 
about those great shows designed to illustrate the progress 
and resources of their own art. Yet it is surely of as 
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much importance as any of the other industries of the 
country. 


We have it on good authority that the champions of 


the Deceased Wife’s Sister, nothing daunted by the fate _ 


of the Colonial Marriages Bill, are carrying the war into 
the constituencies of members opposed to them. Mr. 
Gregory is just now the object of special onslaught, but 
we have no reason to believe he has suffered seriously. 


The plan adopted is to get as many people as possible - 


in towns represented in Parliament by gentlemen hostile 
to the Bill to petition in favour of it, so that the influence 
of their opposition in the House may be minimised. 
Certainly the agitators have hit upon one very in- 

enious method of getting support. Their agents have 

n beating up Boards of Guardians, who, as representa- 

tive bodies, may be expected to have some weight with 
the House of Commons. Curiously enough the guar. 
dians have taken up the cause of Sir Thomas Chambers 
interesting clients with wonderfal warmth. Within 
the last two months something like 200 of these Boards 
have been induced to sigh petitions in favour of the 
Bill, but it must be added that interest rather 
than principle is at the root of their action. The 

uardian looks at this question, as at most others, 
Set one simple standpoint —the rates. Widowers 
who marry their sisters-in-law, and have families 
them, frequently cast them off. In such cases 
women and children have to go on the rates, and the 
guardians cannot get the man punished becanse he is 
not legally the husband of his sister-in-law or the father 
of her children, Were it not for that consideration we 
believe the guardians would have been as much divided 
in opinion on this question as are most Englishmen, and 
it was certainly a “smart” thing for the agitators’ 
agents to find out the vulnerable point in the armour of 
Bambledom. 


We cannot conceive a case more strongly showing 
the necessity for some modification of the existing law 
of homicide than that of Rowles, who was sentenced to 
death on Wednesday at Oxford by Lord Justice Bag- 
gallay, who—with all respect for his eminent knowledge 
of the principles of equity—has had no very great 
experience as a criminal Judge. Rowles was a youn 
man, well to do, his own master, and with good 
—— From his youth, however, he was eccentric. 

e ran away, and enlisted as a private soldier, without 
any intelligible reason for doing so. He was violent, and 
occasionally so strange in his manner that those who knew 
him questioned hissanity. He also was subject to epileptic 
fits—a fact conclusive in itself to anyone who has the 
least practical knowledge of insanity. Epilepsy and in- 
sanity are almost invariably connected. Most dangerous 
lunatics are epileptic, almost all epileptics are insane. 
Rowles, being epileptic, and liable to sudden attacks of 
rage, shot a young girl to whom he had been engaged. 
He shot her in broad daylight, in her own house, and 
without any attempt at concealment, and then imme- 
diately gave himself into custody. The jury found him 
guilty, but there is, we venture to think, very little 
doubt that he is really insane, and it is to be hoped 
that a thorough inquiry will be made into his condition 
before the law takes its course. When a man—what- 
ever be his motive—commits murder openly, and neither 
intending nor attempting to escape, the presumption is 
that he is of unsound mind. We certainly gain nothing 
by hanging him. Hanging cannot possibly be a de- 
— to those whom, as a matter of fact, it does not 

eter. 


Sir Alexander Cockburn is ‘a most learned, accom- 
plished, and impartial Judge, but he ought really to 
treat juries with a little more respect, not to say with a 
little more common courtesy. He had, a few days ago, 
to try a maid-servant who was charged with stealing 
jewellery, and setting the house on fire to destroy the 
evidence of the theft. The evidence, although circum- 
stantial, was yet clear enough—so clear, indeed, that, 
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according to the Times, “the Lord Chief Justice, in 
summing up the case, conveyed in effect to iz 
minds of all who heard him the i ion that’ 
there could be no doubt whatever of prisoner’ s 
guilt.” Perhaps the ju may have objected to 
being told in plain words that it was their duty 
to find the prisoner guilty. Perhaps one of their 
number may have been stupid, or may really have 
entertained a conscientious doubt as to the prisoner's 
guilt. Anyhow they deliberated for about an our, and 
then returned a verdict of guilty, with a recommenda. 
tion to mercy—probably because the girl was young, 
Upon this, according to the reports, the tae Chief 
Justice said, very emphatically, “Gentlemen, that is 
recommendation I cannot possibly listen to. The 
prisoner has committed a serious crime in circum. 
stances of great aggravation, and there are no extenu. 
ating circumstances whatever to afford ground for such 
a recommendation.’’ His Lordship “ then proceeded to 
pass sentence on the prisoner, observing that there 
could be no doubt whatever she had stolen the 
jewellery and set fire to the room in order to con. 
ceal it. In these circumstances he felt bound to 
upon her the most severe sentence the law allowed 
for the offence of which she had been convicted—steal. 
ing in a dwelling-house—and that sentence was penal 
servitude for fourteen years.’’ Nor was this all, for, 
having thus directly ignored the recommendation of the 
jury, his Lordship went on to censure them in open 
Court. The foreman asked that, as the case pad 
occupied an entire day, they might be discharged from 
further attendance. “By all means, gentlemen,” said 
his Lordship. ‘A jury who could hesitate so long in so 
clear a case, and then recommend the criminal to 
without any ground whatever, must be a jury with whose 
services I should be most anxious to dispense, so I haye 
the greatest pleasure in discharging you.” Now, with 
all respect for the Lord Chief Justice, we humbly submit 
that a Judge has no right to insult a jury because its view 
of the case does not altogether e with his own, and 
that a Judge who so far forgets himself is, to say the 
least, guilty of a very grave indiscretion. 


There are various modes of commenting upon judicial 
appointments. We ventured last week to suggest that, 
in our humble judgment, Sir James Stephen was a 
fitter candidate for the Recordership than Sir Thomas 
Chambers. Our fashionable contem , the World, 
condescends to agree with us, but not altogether upon 
our ground. “ The late Recorder of London,” says the 
World, “ was one of the handsomest and most dignified 
of the Judges. So much cannot be said for his suc- 
cessor, who is a dismal, deferential, little man, with eyes 
that are always ‘running over at the lee-scuppers,’ as 
the nautical dramatist bath it. As regards ability, he isa 
kind of legal captain’s-biscuit—dry and harmless ; and 
the worst fault about him is that he is liable to regard the 
members of the Court of Aldermen too much as his 
employers and patrons.” We confess ourselves unable 
to see that the personal appearance of Sir Thomas 
Chambers has anything to do with his fitness 
for the judicial post he has been selected to fill. 
Neither can we, with all deference for the opinion 
of “society,” coneur in the suggestion that a Judge 
ought to be chosen, like a groom of the chambers, 
for his good looks, or that the first of judicial attrivutes 
is what Mr. Turveydrop used to call “ deportment.” It 
may, perhaps, be the correct thing in fashionable circles 
to tell a gentleman that he is “a dismal, deferential, 
little man,” with watery eyes; but it seems to us that 
such a criticism upon a Judge is not only irrelevant but 
also offensive. Criticisms on the personal appearance of 
Judges are, no doubt, often made by irate prisoners in 
the brief interval between their sentence and their re- 
moval from the dock, but they come with a bad grace 
from a “gentleman writing for gentlemen,” 


In the public interest it is desirable that some expla- 
nation should be given of the appointment of Captain 
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Vincent to so imp tan office as that of the com- 
mand of the Detective Force. We are told that he is a 
gentleman of the highest ability, a scientific soldier, an 
accomplished master of continental la and a 
member of both the English and the French Bar. On 
reference to the ‘Law List,’ however, we find that 
Captain Vincent was only called to the Bar in the 
January of 1876, so that his legal experience can 
seeds bh very extensive. His scientific soldiery will 
be about as useful to him in the duties he will have to 
discharge as would a knowledge of the differential 
calculus, orof Chinese metaphysics ; and the mere power 
of talking two or three languages is not in itself a 
recommendation for a post requiring qualifications so 
peculiar and special as those which go to make a man a 
competent chief of secret police. The appointment, in 
a word, has, like that. of Mr. Verey, taken the public 
by surprise. After recent events it was obviously 
inevitable that the detective force should be re- 
organised, and put under competent administration. 
But for a post so important, every care ought 
to have been taken to secure the best possible can- 
didate. The present appointment—however good it 
may be—has been made in thedark. The office, indeed, 
has been filled up before any announcement that it had 
been created. Such a mode of dispensing patronage 
cannot be too strongly condemned, and the public must 
know a good deal more about Captain Vincent than it 
knows at present, before it. will be satisfied that an abler 
and better qualified man could not have been found for 
so responsible, important, and highly salaried a position. 
Of Colonel Henderson, before his appointment, we had 
at least heard that he was an officer in the Engineers, 
and an ornament of fashionable society. Of Captain 
Vincent we know absolutely nothing. 





Two more colliery explosions are reported this week, 
with a loss of sixty lives, and, as usual, the cause of the 
“accident ’’ will ‘‘ probably never be discovered.” In 
view of such facts, Mr. Cross’s statistics as to the pro- 
gressive diminution of the ratio of deaths from colliery 
accidents to the number of men employed are somewhat 
metaphysical comfort. It may be doubted whether Mr. 
Macdonald and other champions of the men are fair 
to the masters in laying all the blame of these 
frightful disasters upon their shoulders. The amount 
of truth in this can easily be judged by con- 
sidering whether, if all mines were worked on 
the co-operative principle, colliery explosions would 
become a thing of the past. In. such dangerous 
work as mining, there must always be a certain amount 
of reckless carelessness which no energy of supervision 
can entirely get rid of. At the same time, Mr. Mac- 
donald is rendering good service by urging on public 
attention every particular of the faults on one side. He 
is an advocate holding a brief, but his work is not on 
that account less valuable. His strong language is 
very much wanted to prevent people from giving the 
subject the go-by with an expression of pious thankful- 
ness that things are gradually mending. Delight in 
gratifying statistics needs a strong counteractive. 


THE SITUATION. 


To-day, according to the reports of the hour, the 
Treaty of Peace is to be signed at St. Petersburg. 
Whether this is so or not, it is obvious that the final 
signature cannot longer be delayed ; and as soon as the 
agreement is formally concluded, its contents are to be 
communicated to the Governments of Kurope. When 
the precise and actual terms are known, the provisions 
of the treaty can be discussed with far greater utility 
than at present, when we have to base our opinions on 
second-hand reports of hearsay versions. Still, the 
general purport of the treaty is hardly open to dispute, 
and we bail quite to appreciate the importance attached 
in many quarters to the disclosure of its details. 


Whether the frontier line of New Bulgaria runs south 
or north of Adrianople, whether Montenegro is or is 
not to have a seaport, and a host of similar issues, of 
which the above may be taken as types, are matters 
which affect very closely the parties actually concerned, 
but which can hardly influence the policy of England one 
—_ or = —— All that matters to us is the broad fact 
that, under the proposed treaty, Turkey in Eu will 
become a dependency of Russia ; and this fack is alto- 
gether independent of the specific conditions in virtue 
of which Turkey is to be allowed to exist im future. 
Nor can we understand how the publication of the treaty 
a relieve As from the fear that the Czar and the 

ultan may have concluded a private neers the 
tenour of ‘Which is to be kept pooling secret. For 
our own part, we regard all these apprehensions about 
secret treaties as almost childish. Of two things, as the 
French say, one. Either Russia has not entered into 
any secret treaty with the Porte, in which case there is 
no more to be said; or she has entered into such a 
treaty, in which case she will keep her secret to her- 
self. There is no good in asking questions which are 
certain not to be answered. We do not deny the pos- 
sibility that a secret treaty may exist; what we dispute 
is the utility of asking ia for assurances that she 
has not made any private compact behind our back and 
unknown to us. If a witness is accused of committing 
perjury before a court of law, his testimony would not 
be strengthened by his taking a fresh oath that he 
had told the truth. Yeta great number of people who 
ought to know better assert at one and the same time 
that Russia is plotting our discomfiture by palming off 
a treaty which is not the real article; and yet that it is 
of the utmost importance to compel her to give us an 
assurance that she is acting fairly and above board. 

In much the same way, our Government, if its action 
is correctly reported, seems to ov undue stress upon a 
point of no intrinsic import. e have casineelaliesbier 
willingness to enter into the Congress provided that all 
the provisions of the treaty are to be submitted to the 
consideration of the Conference. Russia has responded 
by @ declaration that the Congress should be understood 
to have full authority to discuss all points affecting 
European interests, and shall farther have the power to 
decide what are the points of the treaty by which these 
interests are affected. The question, therefore, at issue 
between England and Russia is one of form rather than 
substance, and it is hardly wise to take our stand upon 
technical distinctions. As a matter of fact, it is we and 
not Russia who have the strongest interest in the 
meeting of the Congress. Both in a military and 
a diplomatic point of view Russia is, for the moment, 
mistress of the situation. No Congress can add 
materially to the strength of her position. She has 
succeeded in making peace upon her own terms, and, so 
long as the Triple Alhance holds good, the treaty of San 
Stefano is equally valid, whether it does or does not 
receive @ formal ratification at the hands of the European 
Powers. If the Congress falls through, the result must 
necessarily be that the Eastern Question will be settled 
by a joint understanding between the three Empires, tw 
which England will act be a party. Such a solution is 
certain to be less favourable to British interests than 
one arrived at in accordance with the decisions of an 
European Conference. If this is the fact, it is clearly 
our wisest course to facilitate in every way the meeting 
of the Congress. But, to jadge from many of the 
speeches delivered in Parliament, it would seem to be 
an article of faith amidst the partisans of Turkey that 
the formal approval of England is essential to the con- 
clusion of any treaty between Russia and the Porte. 
This belief, as a matter of fact, is an utter delusion, 
We have not the intention, even if we have 
the power, of going to war with Russia in 
order to hinder the execution of the treaty of 
San Stefano, and therefore, if needs be, Russia can 
afford to dispense with the advantage of our formal 
sanction. That this is a most unsatisfactory state of things 
we admit most fully. Buta fact is not rendered any 
the less unsatisfactory by refusing to acknowledge its 
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existence. The statement made by Sir Stafford North- 
cote on Thursday night removes every reasonable ob- 
jection that can be urged against our takin part in the 
Congress. Speaking on bebaif of vue Ministry, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has forn. br, Brag acpre that 
our participation does not bind us to abide by the de- 
cisions of the majority, and leaves us at full liberty to 
retire at any moment we may think fit. We should not 
ourselves have supposed that such a declaration was 
needed, as the power of dissent and « ithdrawal belongs 
to England as a matter of right and not of favour. But 
if anybody, either at home or abroad, or imagined 
that England would foregc oer freedom o 

and action as the price of entering into the Congress, it 
is well that such a delusion should be formally dispelled. 


After this declaration, we may safely assume that 
England will be represented at the Congress of Berlin. 
If, however, we are to exercise any authority over its 
deliberations we must be prepared to accept accomplished 
facts. To proceed on the assumption that every one of 
the conditions of peace is to be regarded as null and void 
until it has met with our approval is simply to stultify 
our own influence. The sic volo sic jubeo tone is not one 
which we can employ on this occasion with prudence or 
with dignity. On this account such speeches as that 
delivered by Sir Robert Peel and Lord Robert Montagu 
on Thursday night are calculated to do serious injury to 
the interests as well as to the credit of England. The 
member for Tamworth is -*'s of those —— whose 
advocacy is always da’ s to the cause he defends, 
and even the most ar _ jartisans of war must have 
regretted the excess of zeal which induced Sir Robert 
Peel to protest against the fitness of Lord Lyons to act 
as the representative of England at the Congress. Apart 
from the personalities with which Sir Robert as usual 
seasoned his oration, the freal gravamen of his attack 
upon Lord Lyons lay in the assumption that his Lord- 
ship takes a common sense“view of the Eastern Question. 
There was no imputation that the British Ambassador 
in Paris is influenced by Russian sympathies, or by phil- 
Hellene proclivities. All that could be urged against 
him was that he does not share the strong os rb 
opinions of Mr. Layard and Sir Henry Elliot. The 
attack either meant nothing beyond the ret of 
personal spleen, or it meant that England should by 
right have for her spokesman at the Congress a repre- 
sentative who considers that his one duty is to postpone 
every other object to the maintenance of the Ottoman 
Empire. Were it the fact that the policy of England is 
of the order which commends itself to the approval of 
her present Minister at ‘' ‘inople, and of his 
predecessor in the pest, we | far better go to 
war at once. If we want to upset the Turco- 
Russian Treaty of Peace we can only do so at 
the risk of war. If we do not intend to fight, we 
must accept the treaty in the main as it stands. 
No third course is open to us, and of these two 
alternatives the country has chosen the latter with- 
out hesitation. It would be difficult amidst English 
Ministers to find a man better fitted than Lord Lyons to 
uphold a sound and reasonable policy. He has often 
been placed before now in positions of exceptional diffi- 
culty, and has always discharged his duties as the re- 
presentative of England with credit to himself and 
advantage to the country. Lord Lyons, as Sir Robert 
Peel asserted, may not be the equal in astuteness of 
Prince Bismarck and Prince Gortschakoff, but good 
temper, sound judgment, and common sense, are far 
more important qualities for the advancement of a 
straightforward policy than any amount of diplomatic 
cunning ; and with the former qualities Lord Lyons is 
pre-eminently gifted. It will be a further recommenda. 
tion to him in the eyes of his fellow-countrymen if, as 
his assailants assert, he is disposed t> regard the rule of 
Turkey in Eurspe as a thing of the past, and to hold 
that the true interests ~f England are to be looked for 
elsewhere than in the os; horns, or even in the Dar- 
danelles. Whether for evil or for good a new era com- 
mences with the downfall of Turkey, and it is most 
desirable that at such a crisis England should be 





judgment 


represented at the Congress by a Minister who is not 
trammelled by the traditions of a bygone time, but jg 
willing to admit that a new state of things demands 
new principles of policy. 





GREECE AT THE CONGRESS. 


The announcement that our Government has propose@ 
the admission of Greece into the Congress is commonly 
regarded as marking the commencement of & wiser policy 
than the one we have hitherto pursued with regard to the 
Eastern Question. As we have always advocated the 
claims of Greece to the consideration of Europe, it woul@ 
be unreasonable to object because our advice has been 
followed. At the same time, considering the ante. 
cedents of the Ministry, we are justified in expressing @ 
doubt as to: how far they have suddenly become con. 
verted to the necessity of recognising the downfall of 
the Ottoman Empire as an accomplished fact, and of 
reconstructing a new order of things upon its rnuing, 
This doubt is the more legitimate, if we take account of 
the peculiar circumstances under which our Governmont 
has espoused the advocacy of the Hellenic cause, 1% 
may be remembered that the intelligence of the 
Ministry having resolved to propose that Greece should 
take part in the deliberations of the Congress, was first 
made public some four weeks ago in the columns 
of a usually well-informed weekly contemporary. As 
this statement, which was denied at the time, has since 
been proved to have been authentic, we may safely 
assume that our contemporary was correct in its account 
of the causes which led to the proposal being made. It 
seems, then, that when the idea of the Congréss was 
first seriously mooted, a desire was, more or less officially, 
expressed by Russia that the United States, as a great 
maritime Power, should be directly represented at the 
Conference. The proposition was one to which it 
was difficult for England to take exception openly, 
while, at the same time, it was unacceptable from 
a belief that the United States would side with 
Russia, and would not, to say the least, be disposed to 
favour British interests in the East. Under these cir- 
cumstances, our Foreign Office, according to the state- 
ment to which we allude, gave proof of unwonted — 
adroitness, and met the Russian proposals by a counter ~ 
suggestion that—if the Congress was not to be confined 
to the Powers who signed the Treaty of Paris—Greece, 
as a State interested above all others in the settlement 
of the Eastern Question, should be allowed to take part 
in the Conference. In other words, the English proposal 
was made, not so much on its own merits, but rather as 
a diplomatic move to checkmate the tactics of Russia. 

Circumstances have materially altered since the date 
when the idea was first mooted, but we are afraid that 
its chief recommendation, in the eyes of its authors, 
still lies in the fact that any aggrandisement of Greece 
is supposed to be unpalatable to Russia. It is believed 
that an arrangement by which the Hellenic kingdom 
might be extended to its natural limits would place a 
formidable obstacle in the way of that Sclavonisation of 
the Balkan Peninsula, which is imagined to be one of 
the paramount objects aimed at by the Treaty of San 
Stefano. We have no doubt whatever that any settle- 
ment of the Eastern Question by which the Hellenic 
element could be made equal, if not superior, to the 
Sclavonic throughout the territory of European Turkey 
would be a benefit not only to Greece, but to 
Europe at large. If England is prepared to uphold 
such a solution persistently and energetically, we are 
of opinion that she would not only promote her owt 
interests but those of civilisation. What we doubt is, 
how far this object is likely to be attained by a side 
wind, or by any stroke of diplomatic ingenuity. The 
Russians are astute enough to understand the drift 
of our policy, and, for the moment, they are power- 
ful enough to resist any isolated proposal which would 
militate against the full attainment of the advantages 
they have secured by the results of the war. It 
is desirable that Greece should be represented at 
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the Congress, and it is a pity, if it is true, that Russia 
has refused the proposal. But the refusal is less im- 
portant, as there is reason to suppose that Russia would 
not object to some augmentation of Greece at the 
expense of Turkey, while, with or without Greece at 
the Congress, she would certainly oppose any arrange- 
ment by which Greece should be so aggrandised as 
to render her a formidable competitor with the 
Sclav races for the ultimate reversion of the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe. There is little likelihood, in 
the present state of Europe, that either Germany 
or Austria would part company with Russia in order 
to secure the erection of Greece into a Power of 
first-class magnitude. In such a case the veto of the 
three Powers would virtually be decisive, unless 
England should make the aggrandisement of Greece 
a question on behalf of which she was prepared, if 
needs be, to go to war. Now it is obvious that, 
however much we may wish to see the Hellenic kingdom 
extended and strengthened, we have no intention of 
undertaking a crusade on her behalf. If this is so, we 
can see but little prospect of the Eastern Question being 
solved in the interest of Greece. The Hellenic policy 
which is known under the name of the “grand idea,” 
cannot well meet with much support at any Congress 
where the influence of Russia is predominant, while 
even its advocates are certain not to push their advocacy 
beyond the limits of diplomatic action. 

We cannot, therefore, share the belief that Greece has 
any prospect of being aggrandised to such a degree as 
to satisfy the aspirations which her patriots have long 
entertained. Of all the possible solutions of the Eastern 
Question, we have always held that the one most to be 
desired in the abstract was the reconstitution of the 
Byzantine Empire under a Greek dynasty. But under 
present circumstances such a solution is utterly out of the 
question, unless indeed England should come toa direct 
understanding with Russia. There is no likelihood of 
this ; and therefore all that we can hope to do is to bring 
abort a moderate extension of Greek territory which 
Russia would not consider inconsistent with Sclavonic 
aspirations. Moreover, even if the fulfilment of the 
“ grand idea’ were not opposed to the real, or aoe, 
interests of Russia, we doubt whether Greece has yet 
obtained a stage of development which would enable her 
to succeed to the inheritance of Turkey in Europe. The 
Greek population, in the non-Hellenic districts, is 
in the main confined to the islands and the seaboard, 
and it is difficult to conceive of any arrangement 
under which Albania, Thessaly, and Roumelia could 
be governed from Athens, unless the neo-Hellenic 
mr os were placed under the protectorate of 
a t-class military Power. If the overthrow of 
the Ottoman Empire in Europe could have been 
deferred for another generation or two, it is pos- 
sible that Greece might have grown strong enough 
to absorb the major portion, if not the whole, of the 
Turkish provinces in which the Greek element is largely 
represented ; but the fruit has fallen before Hellas is in 
@ position to pick it up. All that can be fairly said at 
present is that in Greece there is the nucleus of a higher 
civilisation than can be found in any other portion of the 
Levant. Given time and opportunity, the Hellene State 
may ultimately play a part similar to that which Piedmont 
has played in the Italian Peninsula. In the interests, 
therefore, of the future, we shall rejoice to see Greece 
augmented by the acquisition of the territories which 
lie within her power of assimilation. If Thessaly and 
the Epirus should be added to her dominions, the king- 
dom will have an opening for internal development 
and external aggrandisement which she has never yet 
enjoyed; and if her people display the same energy 
and patriotism as they have evinced hitherto, they may 
make their new acquisitions the foundation of a far 
wider and grander empire. But the notion that Greece 
is likely, through the action of the Congress, to be con- 
verted at once into a State powerful enough to withstand 
the inflnence of Russia at Coustedtinagle seems to us an 
empty delusion. The more that we can do for Greece, 


the better. 


It is, however, idle to suppose that the mere 


fact of her admission to the Congress can suffice to 
counterbalance the power which Russia has obtained in 
virtue of her victories. 





MR. LAYARD’S DEFENCE. 


In one of Boccaccio’s novels there is told the story of 
a certain French Jew, whose conversion to Christianity 
was brought about in a strange manner. He happened 
to visit Rome, and there what impressed him most was 
the open blackguardism of the hierarchy, even from the 
Pope downwards. If, he urged, Christianity can flourish 
in spite of all its representatives have done, and are 
doing, to disgrace it, it must verily be of divine origin. 
Accordingly he went at once and got baptised. Tnes- 
day’s debate in the House of Commons must recall this 
parable to many. In spite of what they have done to 
discredit themselves, the persons at Constantinople and 
in London, who shamefully libelled one of the first of 
English statesmen, are still, to all appearance, basking 
as luxuriously as ever in the radiance of Ministerial 
favour. There must be something inherently good and 
great about these men, else how could they survive 
Tuesday’s exposure of their misdeeds? The cause these 
individuals represent, and the reputations they have won, 
must assuredly be without spot or blemish when they 
can “live down ” the incident which was the subject of 
debate in the House on Tuesday. 

What a solemn question was then discussed! The 
whole debate turned on the comparative veracity of Mr. 
Layard and the newspaper correspondent who was 
duped into the belief that Mr. Gladstone in August last 
stirred up rebellion amongst the Ottoman Greeks. The 
difficult question honourable members had to answer 
was, Which of these two representatives of “‘ British 
interests ’’ in Constantinople was the most untruthful? 
Naturally, party considerations biassed the judges who 
tried the case. Mr. Layard has for many years been of 
the greatest service to the Tories, because few public 
men pretending to be “ Radicals’’ have done more than 
the ex-member for Southwark to discredit English 


Liberalism. me po altogether from the fact that the 
Government the day is bound to support its 
recognised agent, there was nothing remarkable, there- 
fore, in the Ministerialists defending Mr. Layard. Then, 


again, the poor reporter, though “thrown over” by 
the Government in whose service he has of late spared 
neither time nor trouble, soul nor conscience, was still 
the employé ofa ¢ journal, that for a quarter of a 
century fought vakantly on the Liberal side, Although 
that journal seems to be at present a little estranged 
from its party connexion, it was touching to see how 
the Liberals rallied round their old ally when it was 
betrayed by its new friends. Political history records 
no sublimer spectacle of self-sacrifice, no more radiant 
illustration of party gratitude, than that afforded by Her 
Majesty’s Opposition, when on Tuesday they gave the 
correspondent of their old organ credit for being a less 
unveracious renee than the British Ambassador at 
Stamboul. The mere fact that Mr. Layard has got a 
party majority of the House of Commons to say 
that they believe his word when pitted against that 
of a sensational newspaper reporter will not influence 
the verdict of the nation. Indeed, a recapitulation of 
the facts of the case read by the light of Mr. Layard’s 
last “ explanation,’ leads us to think that the matter 
stands pretty much where it did. Mr. Gladstone was 
accused of inciting Turkish subjects to rebellion when 
Turkey was at war. That accusation is now proved to have 
been a malicious libel. All the Parliamentary majorities 
in Christendom will not make the world believe that 
those who concocted it can possibly be truthfal le. 
The only question in dispute is, who concocted it ne 
set of people—including the conductors of the news- 

in which it appeared—answer, Mr. Layard. 
Another—including the Government and the majority of 
the House of Commons — answer, the newspaper reporter 
who gave as to the story. The most careful ex- 
amination of the must ever leave us in some doubt 
as to which side is in the right, because neither party 
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call witnesses to character. Rightly or wrongly 
they have both acquired a considerable reputation for 
relying on their imagination for their facts, if not upon 
their memory for their wit. They were also both 
admittedly “ connected” with the promulgation of the 
libel, though whether equally closely or not it 1s hard to 
say. The facts, however, are these. 

In August last, a distinguished daily contemporary 
published a telegram, in which its apeare at Constan- 
tinople alleged that Mr. Gladstone had been writing 
letters to M. Negroponte, urging the Greek subjects of 
the Sultan to rise in revolt. Anybody with a moderate 
knowledge of political life might have seen that, on the 
face of it, the telegram was a mere canard, probably in- 
serted in a moment of inadvertence. The reporter 
might, with equal certainty of making himself ridi- 
culous, have assured the world that he knew Mr. Glad- 
stone was writing letters to M. Henri de Rochefort 
strongly urging him to murder Marshal MacMahon. 
With the one exception of the journal in which it ap- 

eared, the English Press unanimously accepted Mr. 

ladstone’s denial of the grave charge brought against 
him. Some time after, the correspondence, on which the 
charge was based, was published. As we all know, 
it was found to consist of two letters. The first was 
written before the war, and both advised the Ottoman 
Greeks to form a ful alliance (concowrs moral) with 
the Sclavs, that they might help each other in pleading 
their case with Europe in conference. In August last 
the tattling talkative persons who now represent 
English diplomacy at Stamboul, got up a story that 
Mr. Gladstone was actively stirring rebellion amongst 
the Ottoman Greeks. The Times _ correspondent 
met Mr, Layard, and showed him a letter—the 
aecond letter—Mr. Gladstone had written to M. 
Negroponte. He showed it in confidence, for he would 
not permit Mr. Layard to copy it. Here it is interesting 
to note Mr. Layard’s behaviour. If he thought the 
letter of importance, his duty was to inform those whom 
he was said to serve of its existence. Instead of in- 
erene “ene Derby, he told “a gentleman connected 
with the Embassy” to tell his friend the newspaper 
reporter about it. As far as we gather he left the 
aoa Office in complete ignorance of the matter—as 
though his daty to it was of secondary importance com- 
pared with his duty to the journal to whose envoy he 
“conveyed” this valuable “hint.” The reporter, act- 
ing on what he was told about the purport of this letter, 
published the now famous account of Mr. Gladstone as 
a revolutionary agent, and it is curious to note that in 
doing so he dwelt with most emphasis on the first letter 
to M. Negroponte, which neither he nor Mr. Layard had 
seen, and treated the second which had been shown to 
Mr. Layard as a mere unimportant summary. So far it 
is impossible to blame the reporter. He simply did his 
duty of news gathering. Had he been an experienced 
politician, of course he would have put less confidence 
in Mr, Layard’s power of accurate statement, and he 
would also have had sense enough to see that the whole 
story told him by Mr. Layard’s agent must be a grotesque 
hoax or a malicious fable. So far it is clear Mr. Layard 
stands convicted—(1) of cackling with newspaper re- 
porters over “the coffee-house babble of Stamboul ” ; 
(2) of “conveying ” information confided to him by the 
correspondent.of the Times to the reporter of another 
nero ; (3) of giving that reporter information 
which he withheld from the Foreign Office, but which 
he thought of such concern to the State that he con- 
sidered its publication desirable. Therefore, though 
the Government and Mr. Layard try to make out that 
the correspondent alone is guilty in this matter, the 
blame seemingly lies wholly on Mr. Layard’s shoulders. 

The rest of the controversy is not so easy to follow. 
Mr. Layard and the Government now say that the corre- 
spondent is solely responsible for the terms of his tele 
gram ; that Mr. La nad onlg a ei him through “a 

ntleman connected with the Embassy ” of the fact that 

. Gladstone’s letter existed—not of its contents ; that 
Mr. Layard was “surprised” when he saw the story as 
printed by the correspondent; that the correspondent got 
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the information he printed from other diplomatists besides 
Mr. Layard ; that Mr. Layard now is willing to 
to Mr. Gladstone if he thinks he has injured him by 
calling the attention of the reporter who branded the 
ex-Premier as a revolutionary agent to one of his private 
letters. In a word, Mr. Layard tries to sneak ont of 
the nasty scrape by sbtenetine to fling all the blame on 
the poor reporter, whose only fault has been that he be. 
lieved the word of an English Ambassador. Of 
Mr. Layard’s assertions must be taken as they stand, 
Still, it is only fair to draw attention to the followi 
ints. Mr. Layard admits having communi 
the “contents”? of the letter to the person he 
sent to tell the reporter about it. He has not 
called that person as a witness in the cause. When 
challenged at first by Mr. Gladstone, instead of 
telling his present story, Mr. Layard set upa diffuse 
shufiling justification, and made a great many new and 
impudent charges against the ex-premier, which were 
promptly stigmatised as falsehoods, and which he has 
not found it convenient to repeat or prove. The pre. 
tence that the reporter may have got his information 
from the French, Greek, or Italian Ambassadors is 
obviously a hollow one. We have no evidence that he 
was in communication with them, and the probabili 
is that, if he communicated with any diplomatists at 
it would be with the one whose lan was most 
familiar to him. Bat, leaving aside all these considera- 
tions, the newspaper that printed the libel charging Mr. 
Gladstone with being a sedition-monger, stated that its 
reporter had the story from “ diplomatic authorities,” 
who, after they found that a noise was being got up 
about it, ‘‘ placed under the seal of confidence what 
had stated to him.” The only “ diplomatic authorities 
with whom it is certain the reporter was in communica. 
tion were Mr. Layard and ‘a gentleman attached to 
the Embassy,’’ who simply couveyed Mr. Layard’s 
instructions to his humble friend. If the reporter ™ 
as we are now told by the Government, wholly 
solely to blame for the canard, why did “ the diplomatic 
authorities ” put “the seal of confidence” on his en 
when he was challenged for proofs ? Why, again, did Mr. 
Layard, when he knew that he had, let us say, even indi 
rectly—letussay forsake of argument, even unwittingly — 
been the cause of getting a and calumnious accu- 
sation published about Mr. Gladstone, not do some- 
thing to clear himself from all responsibility for it. 
It was published in August. Mr. La takes 
no notice of it till November, when he writes 
a letter to the Foreign Office not only justifying rather 
than condemning the slander, but also conveying 
insulting imputations on Mr. Gladstone’s probity as a 
gentleman. He pointedly says he will refuse all further 
explanation. Mr. Ashley threatens to bring the matter 
before the House of Commons, and then, and not till 
the very morning of the debate, does there appear from 
Mr. Layard a sulky apology, which rests on nothing 
except a transference of all blame from his own shonlders 
to those of a poor young newspaper agent whose account 
of the matter we are asked by Mr. Layard to consider 
utterly and wholly untrue. Mr. Layard can only clear 
himself by flatly contradicting the explanations of the 
newspaper people. They can only save their reputation 
by flatly contradicting Mr. Layard. It may well be a 
case of hard swearing on both sides; but, even so, the 
question we are driven to ask is, How, in face of the 
story as told by himself, can Mr. Layard be regarded as 
a fit person to represent the Queen of England at a 
foreign Court? We would rather see the reporter he 
humbugged put in his place. 





SOME PERPLEXITIES OF FREE TRADE. 


It is odd—but a fact, nevertheless—that all the 
reasons adduced by Indian statesmen for the mainten- 
ance of their “ protective” duties are based, with equal 
security, either on the country’s extreme poverty or’ 
upon her multifarious wealth. Does Manchester— 
mourning for the loss of her customers—saggest the 
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substitution of internal taxes for the hated duties ? 
The poverty plea is forthwith repeated in chorus by the 
Viceroy and Council at Calcutta or Simla, by the Indian 
Secretary at Westminster, and the Parsee millowners 
of Bombay. An income-tax would, no doubt, produce 
even more than the yearly 800,000/. levied on English 
cotton fabrics and yarns at the Indian custom-honses. 
But an income-tax is the very tax which, more especially 
from its inquisitorial nature, the natives abominate 
beyond all others, and its imposition would raise such a 
storm of wrath from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas 
as: might prove especially cangerous during these 
seasons of political suspense and uncertainty in the East. 
Owing, also, to its indirect incidence, a customs duty 
will be comparatively little felt by a population so very 
impecunious that it only spends sixpence a year per man 
on its clothes—and that almost exclusively in the form 
of head-gear. Nor can we add more than we have 
lately done to the salt-tax; for in some districts of 
India the people are in the sorest straits even for so 
prime a necessity as salt; and an extra turn of the 
exciseman’s screw would produce the result of the pro- 
verbial last straw. But can you not put an extra duty 
on some kinds of imports which are more of the nature 
of a luxury than cotton? suggests Manchester. That 
would leave the Free Trade difficulty precisely where it 
was, replies Simla with triumph—for as India either 
produces, or can produce if she likes, any kind of com- 
modity known in any land under the sun, it follows that 
the taxation of any particular kind of foreign goods must 
have the appearance of protection for the corresponding 
native article. Our income will for years remain 
stationary; our expenditure perpetually tends to trans- 
gress its old limits ; we must have money somehow ; but 
the remission of the duties would plunge us into debt to 
the extent of four-fifths of a million a-year. These 
duties may be protective, or even prohibitive, but they 
were never imposed for that purpose; their protective 
character has gradually arisen out of circumstances 
beyond our control. To add to the perplexity and con- 
fusion, the Indian Government felt itself justified (on 
the same plea of impecuniosity) in taxing exports of 
native cotton—i.e., in protecting foreign countries 
against Indian competition! This was rather too much 
for one’s sense of logical propriety ; indeed, Lord North- 
brook bluntly called it a “ monstrosity ;” and the absurd 
old system received its coup de grace at Simla, in August 
1875. And, to crown the singularity of the situation, 
all the Finance Ministers of India—Wilson, Laing, 
Trevelyan, Massey, Temple, Muir—have been Free 
Traders, and strong Free Traders, though fated to put in 
systematic practice an economic philosophy utterly 
abhorrent to their feelings. Lord Salisbury is in a 
like predicament, and the vigour with which he 
defended the “protective” duties—in the course 
of his address, a few days back, to the deputa- 
tion from the Manchester Chamber of Commerce— 
was only equalled by the fervour of his admiration for 
the principles of Free Trade. There is a comic element 
in these periodical interviews between the India Office 
and Manchester, for mutual support and condolence 
under the reign of economic heresy—the millowners 
sympathising with the Secretary in his financial embar- 
rassments, the Secretary exhorting the millowners to 
stand fast by their principles, and nail their colours to 
the mast, if necessary, and both parting with satisfac- 
tion at their steady progress, notwithstanding that they 
row contrariwise in one and the same boat. 

But, after all their interviewing, the India Office and 
the Chamber of Commerce appear to have well-nigh 
overlooked the plain issues of the question. So very plain 
are they, that to dwell upon them further almost neces- 
sitates an apology to the reader. The case put by the 
Chamber is that the duties are detrimental to English 
producers and Indian consumers. There are, however, 
two classes of goods in question, in one of which—viz., 
fine cottons—there is, as yet, no native manufacture. 


Consequently, the levying of 760,0001. a-year on this 
class of goods cannot in any sense be on led pro- 


tection. The remission of the duty might, no doubt, 





enable Manchester to sell more cheaply, and stimu- 
late the Indian demand. But it must be remem. 
bered that these finer goods are purchased by 
natives of the middle ait lower middle classes, for 
whom the present artificially enhanced price cannot, 
except by a stretch of imagination, be regarded as a 
hardship. Thus, to press for their remission in the pre- 
sent financial condition of India, would be a little un- 
reasonable, and excusable only as a rather Pe zeal 
for principles. Of course the natives of India may, 
some of these days, succeed in growing long-stapled 
cotton of the American variety, or invent a machine 
that will adapt their own inferior growths to the manu- 
facture of the finer fabrics; in which case, the present 
duties might really become protective, and constitute a 
formidable danger to one of our three imperial industries. 
But the danger is still in the clouds. There remain 
the coarser fabrics. Would the remission of the five per 


cent. duty enable Manchester to undersell the Bom ay 
mills in the trade for that class of goods? Mr. Ford, 
as an individual representative of the Chamber, candidly 
confesses that he thinks it would not. Lord Salisbury 
thinks it might; but it is astonishing—or, rather, 
amazing—that the reasons which he adduced for 
his surmise did not lead bis Lordship to ¢, precisely 
am geen conclusion. He reproba the rashness 
o 


native capitalists who invested money in new 


mills, as if he actually believed that their sole induce- 
ment lay in the existence of a differential five per cent. 


in their favour. Now we ask whether the Hindoo and 
Parsee millowners of Bombay—and they are the 
shrewdest business men in the world—would go on 
investing their millions on the sole ee of an 
artificial advantage, which the Secretary for India may 
at any hour abolish by a stroke of the pen? The 
secret of their confidence lies much deeper than that. 
They know quite well that they could undersell England 
if the duties were remitted to-morrow. India has fairly 
beaten us on our own ground, and now that her cotton 
export duties have been abolished, she is rapidly gaining 
on us in the competition for the coarse cotton trade 
of Asia. But, it may be objected, the fact that 40,000I. 
are levied on the inferior English goods, proves a 
demand for them. Of course a demand will exist so 
long as the number and capacity of the native mills are 
inadequate to the supply of a continent. And, finally, 
the odds against England will become greater as the 
native manufacturers learn to make the most of their 
propinquity both to customers and raw material, and to 
reduce the very heavy expenses of management—for as 


yet, they are but tyros in their business. 


The foregoing are the prosaic details of the subject 
as it affects English spinners and weavers. But others 
may well pause, and consider the wider social interests 
suggested by them. This remarkable ri between 
the greatest of modern conquering Powers and her own 
dependency, ought to teach many a valuable lesson in 
days when humanitarian wars have become fashionable. 
To understand the astonishing progress of India under 
British protection, it were needless to go as far back as 
the year 1684, when Bombay—now the third city in the 
British Empire, but then a frowsy village on a rotten 
marsh—was sending all the way to Surat for the loan 
of a wooden beam wherewith to ir the only cotton- 
press in her possession. We need look no farther back 
than cai or twenty-one years, when the “‘ Bombay 
Spinning Company” was building the first native 
cotton-mill. And now Bombay, with her thirty-one 
mills, employing millions of capital and thousands of 
native workmen, is the Manchester of Asia; while more 
mills are started, or projected by the dozen, throughout 
the Presidency, to say nothing of the ventures in 
other quarters of the country. India is retaliating upon 
her conquerors, for, once upon a time, we laid pro- 
hibitive duties on her cotton consignments to England, 
and, later, the expiry of Arkwright’s patent enabled a 
crowd of English speculators to undersell the Indian 
hand-loom weavers. And now, when the natives are 
held partly responsible for cotton strikes in England— 
so thought the deputation—we do not wax wroth 
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inst our subjects and rivals, but only ask for a fair 
fight, and no ftous. It might, perhaps, be easy to 
name some humanitarian poe who would treat 
the Indians differently if they had them in their grasp. 
The cotton story is only one illustrataon among a 
hundred of the absurdity of those charges of oppression, 
and even of inhumanity, which some members of Par- 
liament lay at the door of the Indian Government— 
charges which, most singularly and unfortunately, 
almost invariably come from the advanced wing of the 
Liberal party. The experience of British India suggests 
what that of Egypt would certainly be, if the force of 
events should ever make this country responsible for 
her good government and security. M. Laveleye said 
in a late number of the Fortnightly Review that the 
greatest boon which Providence could possibly bestow 
upon any European State, would be to place it under 
English supervision! That was a most sweeping and 
alarming compliment ; but it is exactly applicable to 
the case of any cour:zy whatever between Behring’s 
Straits and the Mediterranean end of the Suez Canal. 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Once again the House of Commons has been asked to 
give its sanction to a Bill for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment, and once again it has, by a decisive 
majority, refused to do so. The debate of Wednesday 
evening last was dull and uninteresting. No speaker 
of any eminence or position took part in it. Mr. Bright 
was present, but confined himself to voting. Mr. 
Pease, who introduced the Bill, made an earnest and 
tedious speech upon the general theory of the subject. 
He did not quote Beccaria, but he went into statistics 
at great length, and supported his statistics by facts. 
It seems that in New Zealand, a short time since, when 
an executioner was wanted, no one could be found to 
undertake the office. This may, perhaps, be so, but, 
unless we are mistaken, there is or ought to be a sheriff 
in New Zealand, and, in the absence of an executioner 
by way of deputy, the sheriff is bound to carry out the 
sentence himself. Another argument adduced by Mr. 
Pease was that, in a recent case at Dolgelly, the 
carpenters in the neighbourhood declined to erect a 
scaffold. Nor was this all, for the member for Durham 
was also able to assure the House that, only a few months 
ago, a murderer was executed in Sweden, and the sympa- 
thisers with him-were so numerous that his grave was 
positively heaped with wreaths of immortelles and other 
such tender symptoms of regard. This was really all that 
Mr. Pease had to say, and as soon as he sat down the 
debate faded away into a feeble sort of general discussion. 
Mr. Grantham, an intelligent member of the Bar, who 
some eighteen months ago was leader in the Lord 
Mayor's Court, delivered himself of some sage reflections 
on criminal jurisprudence at large, and on the 
law of murder in particular. Mr. Grantham thinks 
that there ought to be a Court of Criminal Appeal, 
and wiser men than himself have thought so 
before him. To Mr. Grantham succeeded Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy, who treated the House to a long 
and elaborate argument based upon a couple of texts 
of Scripture. The Old Testament, Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
thinks, encourages the infliction of capital punishment, 
and the New Testament does not in express terms con- 


demn it. When a debate resolves itself into a theo- 


logical discussion of this kind, it very soon dies out ; and, 
after much of the nonsense that had been talked, the 
rough, brutal common sense of Sir John Holker must 
have come upon the few members who still remained 
like a fresh sea-breeze. The Attorney-General frankly 
admits his opinion that the existing law of murder 
requires very considerable amendment. He wishes to 
see a distinction drawn between a deliberate and planned 
murder on the one hand, and, on the other, a murder 
committed in the heat of the moment, without reflection 
and without malice, in that sense which reasonable men 
of the world would attach to the term. What lawyers 
call constructive malice, is, he thinks, a legal fiction 


which cannot too soon be done away with. At 


present, if a policeman arrests a man in the 


streets, and the man, without intending to kill opr — 


even to injure his captor, knocks him down, and 
accidentally kills him, he himself is guilty of murder, 


This, as Sir John Holker said, is simply absurd. “Ing 


civilised country no man ought to be executed for 
murder unless he has deliberately taken away life, op 
done an act calculated to take away life, or has injured 
or assaulted another man with criminal and culpable 
recklessness as to the consequences.” Sir John Holker, 
in a word, is quite prepared to meet Mr. Pease and hig 
friends, but he objects to a measure so sweeping as that 
upon which they have thought fit to insist. His 
view is, in the main, that which most sensible 
people take. No doubt a proposal to abolish capital 
punishment altogether will always meet with a certain 
amount of sympathy. There is, however, a clear 
difference between sympathy on the one hand and active 
support on the other. We are all agreed that an exe. 
cution is a distressing, painful, and, indeed, ig : 
scene, and that its more revolting features have not 
been in any way mitigated by the fact that the criminal 


is now hung in private before a select company of re. 


rters, instead of being, as in the good old days, hung 
in the open air for the benefit of a disorderly mob, 
No one, indeed, pretends that there is anything at all 
edifying in capital punishment, or that a hanging has 
about it any moral influence, or in any way vindi- 
cates the dignity and majesty of the law. The whole 
matter is, as Sir John Holker very trenchantly ob. 
served, “one of common sense.” Wedo not want; to 
hang criminals. We simply want to put a stop to 
crime; and the sole question is whether, if capital 
punishment were to-morrow abolished, crime would be 
diminished or increased. This is a point upon which 
statistics, however carefully and elaborately they may 
have been prepared, really let very little light. 
Statistics are practically valueless unless they are drawn 
from a very wide area, and it is idle to compare the 
criminal returns of Tuscany, or of the State of Illinois, 
or of Saxony, or of Sweden, with those of Great 
Britain, and to seriously argue on such a comparison, 
We must, after all, as the Attorney-General: said, d 
statistics and arguments from statistics, and come back 
to our own individual common sense. The simple 
question is whether it is or is not, as a mere practical. 
matter, desirable to hang people for gross cases of murder. 
This has got nothing whatever to do with the wider and 
broader question as to whether our penal code does not 
need amendment. As to this there can be no manner 
of doubt. The existing law of murder by all admission 
works badly, and the Government has itself this Session 
introduced a measure for its amendment. There is, how- 
ever, all the difference in the world between a revision 
of the criminal law on the one hand and the total aboli- 
tion of capital punishment on the other. In our judg- 
ment there are certain cases in which, for public reasons, 
it is inexpedient that the extreme penalty at present 
known to the law should not be enforced. Roughly 
speaking, murder may be divided into three classes. 
Firstly, there is the deliberate murder, planned, pre- 
meditated, and carefully carried out from motives of 
gain, or with some other equally sordid and detestable 
object. Instances of this kind are only too common, and 
it is difficult to see what plea can be urged in their 
behalf. 
and he accordingly resolves to take her life, and 
does so; or a young fellow comes to the conclusion 
that his father, or his mother, or some one else in whose 
death he has an interest, takes an unconscionable time 
in dying. Cold-blooded crimes of this kind call for no 
manner of pity. When we come across a case such as 
that of the Mannings, or of Wainwright, or of Palmer, 
or of Tawell, it is difficult to understand any humani- 
tarian feeling with regard to the murderer himself. We 
have a man who, for the basest reasons, has deliberately 
butchered a fellow creature, and we are yet asked to deal. 
tenderly with him, as if he were an interesting offender, 


| who ought to be sent to a penitentiary, put under the 


A man finds a woman a burden to him,. 
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care of the chaplain, and indulged with tracts and a 
literature. With arguments of this kind it is hardly 
necessary to deal seriously. There is another class of 
homicide, less culpable on moral grounds, but ey 
calling for the extreme penalty of the law. 
constable arrests a burglar, or a non-commissioned 
officer apprehends a deserter, or a warder punishes a 
convict, and for thus discharging what is really a public 
duty, is killed on the spot. It certainly seems to us 
that ‘public servants, in the discharge of a public duty, 
ought to be protected. It is idle to urge that in such 
cases the fear of death is not a deterrent. On the 
contrary, we know it to be a deterrent of the very 
strongest kind. A criminal who is already liable to 
penal servitude for life, is arrested by a detective. 
Were capital punishment abolished, no detective dare 
arrest such a man, nor dare any officer at all unpopular 
with his men go about after dark. On the other hand, 
there are beyond all question a large number of cases in 
which the existing law of murder works harshly and 
cruelly, and is at direct variance with the enlightened 
common sense of the public. An assize never comes 
round without some dozen or more convictions, the 
circumstances of which are such that the justice of 
the case would be amply met by a short term of penal 
servitude. A couple of rustics quarrel at a country fair 
over the price of a pint of ale. They get to blows, and 
one of them knocks the other down and kills him; or an 
unhappy woman, in a moment of misery and distress, 
takes the life of her illegitimate child; or a young man, 
who is practically not responsible for his acts, shoots 
his sweetheart. Sixty years ago we hung people 
for murder, and we hung them also for stealing 
a sheep, or a pocket-handkerchief, or a purse 
with eighteenpence in it. Common sense stepped 
in and reformed a code thus sanguinary. Common 
sense now demands that a similar reform should be 
made in the existing law of homicide. No one wishes 
to remit a Palmer or a Wainwright to the comfortable 
retirement afforded by penal servitude for life. There 
are some criminals of whom it can only be said that 
they deserve to be hung, and the sooner they are hanged 
the better. The humanitarian party in the House of 
Commons would do more wisely to agitate for an amend- 
ment of the existing law of homicide. In this they 
would find popular sympathy support them, and they 
oe not, as now, waste their strength in fighting 
the air. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY. 


Legal readers of the Times on Monday morning were 
much exercised by the alarming statements of a leading 
article which informed them that Mr. Justice Lindley 
had decided, and (the Times doubted not) with perfect 
correctness, “ that a married woman may, under the 
Married Women’s Property Act, sue for the recovery of 
property belonging to her, but she cannot be sued in 
respect of it. She can recover her property at law, but 
she cannot be made liable in any suits respecting it ; 
nor can what she has gained under one contract be 
attached to make good the damage that may have been 
caused by her default in another.” And on this “‘one- 
sided condition of the law ”’ the Times ded to hold 
forth ina tone of grave rebuke, and called on Lord 
Cairns to come to the rescue. Great, then, was the sur- 
prise and consolation of those readers who took the pre- 
caution of turning to the report itself, when they 
found that Mr. Justice Lindley had decided nothing 
of the kind. What he did decide was simply that 
(except in certain specified cases) there was nothing 
either in the Married Women’s Property Act or the 
Judicature Acts to exempt a plaintiff proceeding 
against a married woman’s separate estate from the 
formal necessity of joining the husband as a party ; such 
necessity having always existed in the practice of the 
Court of Chancery, and being nowhere abolished by a“ 
statute or rule governing the new practice of the Hig 
Court. In the particular case, leave was given to amend, 
and there is no reason to apprehend either a wholesale 


or (so far as we know) a particular failure of justice. 
It appears, however, by the letters published in the 
Times in the course of the week, that the misunder- 
standing is pretty widely spread. Nor is this very sur- 
prising, for the extent to which the Court of Chancery, 
without the help of Parliament, has developed the 
doctrine of married women’s separate property, and 
their power of making such property liable for their 
debts, is not altogether familiar even to lawyers who 
do not frequent Courts of Equity, and is probably quite 
unknown among the lay people ; and the recent legisla. 
tion on the subject is not so framed as to make matters 
clearer. The present obscurity of the law at first sight 
is not (as one correspondent of the Times has justly 
Seeeey out) any fault of the original authors of the 

arried Women’s Property Act. The Bill brought in 
by Mr. Russell Gurney was rational, complete, and con- 
sistent. It would have removed the legal disabilities of 
married women in a thoroughgoing way, and in matters 
of procedure as well as in matters of substance. Bont 
he is a very wise or a very lucky draughtsman who 
knows his own Bill when it comes into the world as an 
Act ; and this Act was no exception to the usual course of 
parliamentary fate. It was clipped and docked by 
envious hands into the piece of timid and fragmentary 
legislation that it now is. As it stood for four years it 
was not only a half measure, but produced one positively 
absurd and unjust result. It made a wife’s debts con- 
tracted before marriage chargeable on any separate pro- 
perty she might have, and exempted the husband 
without qualification from liability for such debts; 
so that if a woman contracted debts and then 
married without any settlement, so as to have no 
separate property, her creditors had no remedy at all. 
This particular absurdity was corrected in 1874. Bat 
both the original and the amending Acts are specimens 
at best of that petty and tinkering reform which has so 
grievously added to the perplexities of our statute law 
in the course of this century. We seem to be incapable, 
save in the rarest cases, of doing away with an anomaly 
once for all, and making clean work of it; we prefer to 
create exceptions within exceptions, and build up a 
second order of anomalies on the top of the principal 
and first. 

It may be worth while to oom distinctly the actual 
state of the matter. Before 1870 property might, as it 
still may, be given by settlement or will to a married 
woman “for her separate use ” by means of these words, 
or any other form of words showing that she was to enjoy 
it independently of her husband’s control. She might, 
as she still may, dispose of such property at her 
pleasure (if not subject to “restraint on anticipation,” 
@ parasitic or epicyclic hyper-anomaly which we need 
not farther mention), and make it (though not herself 

rsonally) liable to satisfy her debts or engagements. 

ut in prose taken to enforce payment against her 
separate estate, she could not, and generally still cannot, 
be sued alone. The husband must also be made a party. 
By the Act of 1870 a married woman’s separate earnings 
of whatever kind are made her separate property (“ shall 
be deemed and taken to be property held and settled to 
her separate use.”) A doubt been suggested 
whether the property thus made separate is liable 
for the owner’s separate debts in the same way 
as other separate property. It would be foolhardiness, 
especially in the present stage of the fusion of law and 
equity, to say that this or any other point is not argu- 
able; but we venture to think it is not seriously 
tenable. a estate is a thing perfectly well known 
to Courts of Equity, and the enactment which gives to 
a wife’s earnings the character of separate estate must 
be taken, in the absence of anything to show a distinct 
contrary intention, to give them all its known incidents, 
and among them the liability to satisfy her debts. More- 
over the Act enables a married woman to sue alone “for 
the protection and security ’’ of her statutory (not of any 
other) separate estate, but says nothing about her being 
sued alone, except in the one case of an action for her 
debts contracted before marriage. 

The result is to land us in a distinotion which is not 
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i bably accidental, and certainly irrational. If a 
‘aired aie may sue alone as to a certain kind of 
separate property, and be sued alone as to some debts, 
no ground remains for retaining the husband’s 
technical presence when other separate estate and other 
debts are in question. We say ,his technical presence, 
for that is really all. When his name is duly put in for 
form’s sake, there are probably ways and means—we 
speak, again, out of abundant caution—of doing without 
him even if he cannot be found. But the formality is 
idle, may be vexatious, and tends to throw discredit on 
the administration of justice; and the technical diffi- 
culties it involves produce, as we have seen, an impression 
which, even if unfounded, may be seriously prejudicial 
to the credit and convenience of married women carrying 
on a separate business. Only let it not be supposed 
that we advocate any more legislative tinkering. No- 
thing short of Mr. Russell Garney’s original Bill will be of 
much use in substance, and nothing will be satisfactory 
in form which does not repeal the existing Acts, and start 
afresh, as a measure complete in itself, re-enacting such 
parts of the present law as are worth preserving. 





THE NEW EL DORADO. 


“ Papua or New Guinea is the second largest island in 
the world. It lies in lat. 0° 30/-10° 40’ S. and long. 
131°-150° 30’ E., and is about 1,300 miles long, and 
inhabited by a black people of whom little is known ”— 
except possibly that manners they have none, and their 
customs are nasty. Snch, until a few years ago, was 
about the sum total of the Text Book of Knowledge of 
this great insular territory lying off the northern end of 
Australia. Having just ascertained the facts ourselves, 
we may offhand infer that “every schoolboy knows” 
the history of the Papuan Vaterland. We need not tell 
any erudite reader that Don Alvaro de Saavadra—a 
prosperous “ black ivory’ merchant—discovered the 
island, and from the resemblance of its inhabitants to 
the negroes of West Africa, with which the slaver was 
very familiar, named the country New Guinea. Neither 
need we remind anyone how Luez Vals de Torres coasted 
along its shore; how the doughty Dutchmen Schouten 
and Le Maire tried to get water here, and lost eighteen 
men ; or how De Bougainville, Cook, Forrest, Edwards, 
Bligh (of Bownty fame), Flinders, Dumont D’Urville, 
Quoi, Gaymard, a variety of nameless Dutchmen, Black- 
wood, Owen Stanley, and in more recent time Moresby, 
have all added to our knowledge of New Guinea. But 
for all of them we know little of the island, and until 
very recently knew even still less. It was believed to 
be an insula dives opum prope Australia, and it 
was known to be inhabited by a race of Polynesian 
darkies addicted to spear-throwing, and with views 
regarding popular dietetics which generally took the form 
of what they euphemistically called “long pig”: hence 
missionaries had a prejudice against it. Above all, it 
was believed to be pestilently malarious, and full of 
swamps, whose miasmatic odours were death to the 
white man. This kept away folk with no taste for mar- 
tyrdom ; for if there is one thing your average Anglo- 

axon dislikes, it is something he cannot “ get upsides 
with.” A tiger he can shoot, anda Papnan he can knock 
down; buta sniff of typhus, or an attack of dengue, 
all the courage in the world, backed by the heaviest of 
fists and the trustiest of Westley Richards, is powerless 
against, But, by-and-by, naturalists longing for the 
ourang-outang and the bird of Paradise crept into the 
country—Beccari and D’Albertis, Italians; Wallace, a 
Briton; and Miklouka Maclay, a Russian, we believe, 
though with a suspiciously Caledonian name, were 
among these adventurous souls. To the astonishment of 
everybody who hoped for theory’s sake that they would 
have been among the immortals, they not only came 
back, but reported that they had experienced what the 
Americans call a “ good time generally.” The birds of 
Paradise were of many hues, and so riendly that they 
all but asked to be shot; the ourang-outang exhibited 

; . me g 
himself in postures hitherto not recorded in the most 








authoritative monographs; the little monk 
accommodating that they might have supplied the eon - 
of the Governor of Barataria with a fresh gi for 
her husband, while the natives, instead of eating thei 
visitors, dined them sumptuously every day on yam 
and taro, cocoa-nut and banana, sago and orange, and 
bread-fruit, green lizard, kangaroo, and flying fox, 

This set the Sydney people uneasy; the earth 
is always keen in new countries which have more 
land than they know what to do with. Then some. 
body whispered that in the crocks which the Papuans 
make they had seen specks of gold. This was too 
much for the flesh and blood of New South Wales 
to stand, and so forthwith ill-organised expeditions hied 
them to this new El Dorado, and as a matter of courge 
fared badly, got no gold, lost all they had, and ge 
speaking came back sadder and wiser men than they set 
out. But by this time missionaries finding New Guinea 
had a decent climate in the high grounds, and that the 
natives were of a peculiarly convertible disposition, had 
settled down here and there, while the Java and Sp. 
matra Dutchmen, scenting guilders in this new-old land, 
formally took possession of the western part of the 
island. We now know a good deal more abont the 
island than we did. We know, for instance, that its 
climate, except in the low swampy places, is excellent 
for the tropics ; that the natives are not all Papuans, 
but in reality made up of at least four different races; 
that they are “mixed” as to their temper and disposi- 
tion, some of them being perfect Polynesian gentlemen, 
while others are Papuans who would not adorn 

ssible society—all of which is written in the books of 

oresby, Miklouka Maclay, the learned Peter Comrie, 
and the rest of the Papuan prophets. “ Captain 
Lawson ”’ tried to persuade us that there were mountains 
25,000 feet high in the interior, but ‘“‘ Captain Lawson,” 
alias ‘‘ John Bradley,” was a mythical 
we are afraid even unreliable for a ghost. But wedo 
know that 100 miles from the coast the Charles 
Louis Mountains run to the height of 17,000 feet, 
and that there are other ranges from 5,000 to 
14,000 feet high, and on the slopes of which a 
climate as temperate as that of France might be 
enjoyed. Great rivers, lined by mangroves, and all the 
rich vegetation of the tropics, along which scream 
strange birds of bright hue, and through the openings 
in which cassowaries and other gigantic winged crea 
tures stalk, penetrate far into the interior, but how far 
no man knows, even though Macfarlane, Maclay, Gill, 
and Stone have steamed without interruption as far as 
they chose to go. But we have only as yet tapped 
the island ; nobody has ever taken a thoroughly good 
draught of the knowledge that lies hid in its interior. 
Its natural history is for certain very interesting. The 
old world and the new meet there. A deep channel, 
running west of Celebes, and east of Java and Borneo, 
separates two great regions, in which the islands rise 
from shallow waters, and which are totally unlike each 
other in their plants and animals. On one side of this 
line the zoology and botany is that of Asia; it is old, 
very old world. On the other side we have kangaroos, 
and the other marsupials of Australia—a new w 
life. The climate of New Guinea is finer far than that 
of Australia, just as its vegetation is richer. Its plants 
are, however, of the Australian type ; though, unlike that 
continent, it is covered over its length and 
with the most magnificent forests. 

Masooi bark, béche de mer, tortoise-shell, 
of great price and very plentiful, birds of Paradise 
—off which the natives cut the legs: hence the story 
that they never alighted, but laid their eggs 
on each other’s wings—crown pigeons, a 
resins, and a hundred other products, are y 
traded along the coast, while the list could be vastly 
increased, no doubt, were the country better opened 
The natives are friendly to civilisation, They are 
agriculturists and keen traders, though honest. 
by-and-by they will soon get over that weakness, and 
trade bogus yams and sophisticated tortoise-shell with 
a light heart begotten of a heavy purse. The most 
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stolid of missionaries grows enthusiastic over the beauty 
and fertility of the islands and shores—that land of the 
fature. The general features of the northern end remind 
Captain Moresby of the shores of Jamaica. The pre- 
cipitous wooded mountains are to a considerable extent 
cleared, and terraced to their very summit with taro 
and yam plantations, in a way that even a Chinaman 
might envy ; while the valleys produce cocoa-nuts, sago 
palms, bananas, sugar-cane, oranges, Indian corn, 
guavas, mammy apples, pumpkins, and other tropical 
products, the very mention of which makes the epicure’s 
mouth water, and the trader’s palm itch, But New 
Guinea has also mineral riches. Steel sands are 
common on its shores; rich iron ores (and most pro- 
bably copper, too) are common ; while coal and gold are 
certainly found. The natives often pick up nuggets 
in the bed of the streams after heavy rain, and of 
late an immense excitement has been created in Sydney, 
Brisbane, and other Australian towns, by the news that 
diggings of surpassing richness are likely to be found 
in New Guinea. Already expeditions of gold miners 
are to be fitted out; and, unless the authorities look 
alive in time, lawless hordes of masterless men will be 
rocking the gravels and sluicing the sands of the 
Papuan rivers, Gold is, after all, the great civiliser ; 
money, coined or uncoined, makes the colonial mare to 
go; filthy lucre is the root of evil and of emigration. 
Gold spread the conquistadores over the great empire of 
the Indies; gold slew Montezuma, and conquered 
Mexico; gold nerved the arm of Pizarro as it did that 
of Cortez, when he wandered with his men of war in 
search of the wealth of the Incas which, tradition 
affirmed, is sunk in the Baths of Paltamarac, or 
buried beneath the Temple of the Sun at Cuzco. It 
was gold that brought that frandulent bankrupt, Nunez 
Balboa, hid in a cask, from Hayti to the Spanish Main, 
to be the discoverer of the Pacific, and the greatest 
captain in the New World after Pizarro; and it was 
gold that set Drake and Dampier buccaneering, and 
Raleigh marching through the forest of Guiana in search 
of the golden city of Manoa. It was gold that settled 
California, British Columbia, and Australia ; and if gold 
be really in New Guinea in as great abundance as it was 
in Old Guinea, then nothing will keep the country from 
being colonised, whether the Secretary of State decrees 
it or not. These colonists will for the majority be 
British subjects from Australia, and with all the gold- 
digger’s taste for “ nobblers,’’ six-shooters, faro, enchre, 
and the strange woman. Now the question is, What is 
to be done? Are the Dutch to extend their rule over 
the whole island, and to control British subjects, living 
near a British colony, by the laws of the Netherlands ? 
Or is Papua to be a no-man’s-land, where everyone is to 
do what seemeth good in bisown eyes? In that case we 
shall soon have to interfere. The Papuans will share 
the fate of the Australians—only with this difference, 
that they will make a better fight for it than the “ black 
fellows”’ of that continent did. It was perhaps un- 
fortunate that we did not originally annex the whole 
island, as a certain filibustering patriot proposed, for 
frontiers we do not like, even when our neighbours are 
quiet-living Batavians. But there is nothing for it now. 
Did the Australian colonies form a strong Confederation, 
they might easily take in this island, the Fijis, and the 
Navigator group too. But until this highly desirable 
event arrives, in the interest of our colonies, and for the 
sake of humanity and order, we hardly see how we can 
get out of hoisting our flag on New Guinea, which is 
already ours by right of proximity, discovery, and even 
of possession. 


THE PHONOGRAPH. 


The history of the principal Physical discoveries 
which have led to the invention of this instrument 
may be very shortly summed up. It has long been 
known that sounds are due to vibrations of the air, 
differences of musical pitch corresponding to differ- 
ences in the rate of these vibrations, a high note being 
produced by more rapid vibrations than a low one. 


arrive at this result. 
Mr. Edison, in America—from which those constructed 
in this country only differ in trifling matters of detail 
—is of most irritating simplicity. It consists of a mouath- 





An advance this knowledge was made when it 
was discovered that all sounds, however produced, were 
made up of several sets of vibrations of different rates 


and different strength ; and that difference of quality; 
tone, or dimbre in sounds is due to various mixtures of 
smaller vibrations with the larger ones on which their 
pitch depends. Proceeding in their investigations, 
Physicists devised the phonautograph, an instrument 
which showed that a membrane cr thin elastic diaphragm 
was influenced not only by the larger vibrations due to 
the pitch of the sound but also by the smaller ones due 
to its timbre, and that it was possible by suitable mecha- 
nical devices to cause such a diaphragm to draw a curve 
by means of which these vibrations could be investigated. 
It then became a problem whether, if a diaphragm 
could be moved by other means than sound exactly as 
it would be moved by a given sound, it would cause 
such vibrations in the air as to produce this sound, 
This problem was solved by the telephone, in which 


a diaphragm vibrating under the influence of sounds 
causes, by electro-magnetic means, another diphragm 
to exactly reproduce its movements, the result being 
an exact reproduction by the second diaphragm of the 
sounds acting on the 
march of invention was to endeavour to make a 
vibrating diaphragm record its movements mechauic- 
ally and permanently in such a form that the record 
might be made use of to set this or another diaphragm 
in motion after the original sounds had ceased to act. 


rst. The next step in the 


The phonograph represents the latest attempt to 
The instrument, invented by 


piece like that of a speaking-pipe placed in front of 


an elastic diaphragm. This diaphragm is armed with a 


sharp metallic point on the side away from the month- 
piece. Mouthpiece and diaphragm are mounted, so 


that they can be moved backwards and forwards and 


fixed in any position by means of a clamping screw. 
Opposite to the point on the diaphragm is a large bravs 
cylinder in a horizontal position ; on its surface is cut a 
narrow spiral groove. This cylinder can be turned 
either by hand or by clockwork, and moves slowly for- 
ward as it revolves like the barrel of a musical-box, its 
forward movenent being at such a rate as to keep the 
groove always opposite to the metallic point. Round 
this cylinder is stretched a sheet of smooth, soft tinfoil. 
The diaphragm is moved up in its mounting until the 
point with which it is armed just lightly scores the tin- 
foil, and then fixed im that position. levis now sounds 
be made by speaking, singing, or playing an instru- 
ment sehcne the mouthpiece whilst the cylinder is 
rotated, the movements of the diaphragm cause the 
point to bear against the tinfoil with varying de- 
grees of pressure, and thus to produce indentations of 
varying depth. The diaphragm is now drawn back, and 
the cylinder turned the reverse way, so as to bring the 
beginning of “ indentations o- more Seen 
int. The diaphragm is again slid up to its origi 
Seaton, and the cylinder rotated as at first. The 
point now is moved by the indented tinfoil, and carries 
the diaphragm with it, the result being a fairly close 
reproduction of the original sounds. For many reasons 
which are pretty plain, and probably for others which 
will require investigation, the articulation of this instru- 
ment is by no means distinct, the results, indeed, being 
most ludicrous to listen to. It reproduces to a great 
extent the character of the original speaker’s voice, but 
at the same time it has a special quality of voice of its 
own, so that when it speaks it sounds like a comic imita- 
tion of the original. 

The instrument, when the news of its invention first 
reached us, produced an enormous flood of prophetic 
and picturesque writing. Shorthand was superseded ; 
an orator’s words could be preserved and for 
the admiration of generations yet unborn. One gentle- 
man, indeed, wrote to a scientific paper proposing to 
combine with the phonographic performance the exhibi- 
tion of a sort of zoetrope fitted with photographs of the 
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orator which were to be taken by the instantaneous pro- 
cess at intervals of about one-tenth ofa second, so thata 
moving and talking image of some great man could be 
exhibited hundreds of years after his death. Precisely the 
same thing was done in the case of the telephone. We 
were told that now a concert could be given in London 
and distinctly heard by audiences in Birmingham and 
Liverpool, that great artists could now sing at several 
concerts at once, that people could talk one to the other 
across the Atlantic. We find, in fact, that the instrument 
is only of use as a form of speaking-pipe—that it will 
not work when its line wires lie near others, and that it 
will not act satisfactorily over long lengths of submarine 
cable. It is, of course, not only possible, but highly pro- 
bable, that the phonograph may be so improved as to 
reproduce voice and speech as perfectly as the tele- 
phone now transmits them, and also that it may be 
possible to remove the trace from the instrument, 
and adapt it to another; but until these improve- 
ments are effected, the invention is only of scientific 
interest, and can lead to no practical results whatever. 
And even when so far improved, it will always be 
necessary for the person whose words are to be preserved 
to speak into the mouthpiece of the instrament—at all 
events until some new and very powerful form of 
sound-collector is invented—so that it will be long be- 
fore it comes into use as a substitute for shorthand re- 
ports of speeches, &c. Altogether we cannot help feeling 
that the tone taken by many writers about these instru- 
ments, or rather about the rumours of their existence, 
went far beyond legitimate “ sensation posting,’ and 
that these inventions, when seen and heard, have been 
unfairly contrasted by many non-scientific _persons with 
the highly-coloured descriptions of them which they kad 
“read in the newspaper.” 


THE ITALIAN ORGAN NUISANCE. 


No. The old lady who really liked organs, depicted 
by Mr. Leech (who was done to death by this modern 
instrument of torture) has not disappeared. Some ten 
days ago there appeared in the Times a letter, which we 
cannot be wrong in ascribing to her hand, which 
described the grinding of the organ fiends as bright 
and tuneful melodies, and attempted to sneer at Pro- 
fessor Clifford, of whom the writer had evidently 
never heard, as a person who pretended to be a 
“thinker,” and who wished, by his selfishness, to 
interfere with the harmless enjoyment of people 
who deserved more consideration than himself. Pro- 
fessor Clifford had previously written a letter to the 
Times, complaining of “the serious loss of time and 
energy, and consequently of money,” inflicted upon 
himself, and upon men like him, by the present state of 
things. Before we go any further it may be well to 


_ consider what this state of things actually is, and as to 


this we can speak the more feelingly, and let us hope 
not the less justly, because at this very moment, at 
eleven o’clock at night, our ears are tortured by the 
grinding of that most fiendish development of the organ 
worry, & piano organ, stationed just so near that it is an 
intolerable nuisance, and just so far off that the trouble 
of interrupting a work begun and going out to stop it 
would be scarcely compensated by the immediate 
result. Bass’s Act, which was devised in the interests 
of humanity by Mr. Bass as a protection against 
the suffering endured by people whom the organ 
not only annoys but actually injures, amounts in 
lain language to this. Any householder within the 

etropolitan Police district may himself, or by his 
servant, or by a police constable, require any street 
musician, for a reasonable cause, to stop playing or 
singing. Ifthe musician, after such requirement, con- 
tinues to play or sing, he becomes liable to certain 
penalties. It is well known that the players of Italian 
organs give but little heed to the requirements of servants 
as a rale, and it is obvious that a man engaged in 
business requiring close attention must lose nearl 
as much by having to make repeated sallies from 





his house, as by the continuance of the nuisance 
which distracts him. It will also be obvious to an 

but Mr. Leech’s old lady that it is intolerable uct 
such a man as Professor Clifford should have practi 

no remedy against the evils which he set forth in i 
letter to the Times. The difficulty is to find a protec. 
tion which shall be adequate. This would be more or 
less afforded if one requirement to a street musician 
were supposed to remain in force for a certain time, and 
there is no reason on the face of the Act’s words why it 
should not. But it would be easy to multiply instanceg 
of people who, in cases both of sickness and of seriong 
interruption to business, have had two or three times 
in the same day to send away the same organ. A atil] 
more efficient protection would, of course, be given if if 
was in the power of a householder to direct all street 
music at certain times to be removed from within ear. 
shot of his house by the constables on the beat, and 
to this again, on the face of the Act, there is no objec. 
tion. But it might, without great unfairness, be sug- 
gested that this would be a straining of the Act’s words 
and it is desirable that all matters of this kind shon] 
be very clearly and legally settled. 

The arguments in favour of street organs, putting 
aside such follies as those of Mr. Leech’s old lady, are 
that they give pleasure to a certain number of peo 
and that ‘‘the men must live.” Both these contentions 
have been upset by Professor Clifford; bat it may 
not be amiss to go a little further into them. The 
people whom one would wish to consider—that is, 
the really poor people, whose musical opportunities 
and pleasures are necessarily few and primitive 
—are not as a rule the people who encourage 
the annoyance by street music of their neighbours, 
It is the people who “ought to know better” who are 
responsible for the suffering of those who do know 
better—people whose powers of thought are on a level 
with their taste, and who go to bed with all the smug 
satisfaction of a good deed lying thick upon them when 
they have rewarded two stout and sneaking ruffians for 
grinding their measured horror into the ears of a neigh- 
bour, whose morning’s or evening’s work is ruined by if, 
Let it be noted that whatever sentimental talk there is 
about the “ poor Italian” is sheer nonsense. The s0- 
called piano organ, with which we are chiefly concerned, 
is of such a size that it takes a couple of men to drag it, 
and, we may add, of such a violence that it makes itself 
heard from one end of a London square to the other, and 
from the corner of astreet through several brick walls to 
the inside of a house in the next street. The “ poor 
Italians” who drag it about and grind it are two stal- 
wart men, who from sheer laziness have taken to this 
way of making a living, and who probably, by way of 
atoning for their deeds, are defrauded of their ill-gotten 
gains by the villanous padrone whose agents they are. 
These ingenious and ingenuous labourers have of late 
completely usurped the place of the hurdy-gurdy boy, 
whose music, hideous though it was, covered but a small 
area, and whom it was easy enough to pity for his es 
tion and for his probable sufferings at the hands of the 
padrone. For the big men who carry about a box full of 
diabolical noise it is impossible to feel any pity what- 
ever, but it is very possible to feel astonishment that 
they should so long have been permitted to ply their 
trade without effective protest being made against it. 
Unfortunately they have on their side ot Sous one 
police magistrate who some time ago declined to put m 
force the law existing against them. But there are 
greater authorities in the world than that of a police- 
court, and we hope that it will not need the death of 
another Leech to make protection possible against @ 
most intolerable and dangerous daily nuisance. 


WHATEVER IS WORTH DOING IS WORTH 
DOING WELL. 
It had been hard for him that spake it to have put 


more truth and untrath together in few words than m 
that speech, Whatever is worth doing is worth doing well. 
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If it had not pleased Francis, Lord Verulam, in one of 
his Essays or Counsels Civil and Moral, to use this 
exordium about something else, the present writer would 
have wished to invent it here. For the speech is ful of 
truth and of untruth, hard to gainsay and very deceptive. 
It sums =p in strong epitome the whole laws of industry, 
and it is directly responsible for more waste of time than 
all the dolce far niente fascinations and philosophies put 
together. The fallacy of it lies in the word well. 
Translate well by jitly and the moral is irrefutable; 
but in the customary reading of the proverb well means 
thoroughly—to do what is worth doing, well, means to do 
it with pains and strenuousness. And it is absolutely 
antrne that everything we may wisely spend a while upon 
deserves such a doing. There are moments in which to 
blow away the down from the dandelion’s ‘‘ clock ’’ may 
be more worth doing than any work, but it would be 
another matter to make a duty of perfection in the 
achievement. And many necessary and serviceable 
tasks which are efficiently performed with a rough and 
ready easiness would be no whit the better, and very 
likely the worse, for a dogged taking trouble. 

In days when scamping and vamping take the place 
of honest effort, with such detriment to so many crafts 
and arts, such weakening to vanishing-point of the will 
and purpose without which craftsman or artist is of less 
value than a good bit of machinery, it seems almost 
dangerous to say a word against any sort of laborious- 
ness. But the mischief of futile laboriousness is not 
slight ; and it is frequent among us. The gift of taking 
pains is too good to be frittered away as it is upon 
results to last a day and the nice completion of nothings. 
So used it is not merely a waste of power, but to its 
possessor an injury, for nothing is more cramping and 
narrowing to the mind than prolonged industry in 
pettinesses. The victim of the vice is beguiled into 
thinking it a virtue; if you are doing nothing 
in a bond fide way, you are aware of it and amenable to 
being ashamed if necessary; but, if you are doing 
nothing by help of energetic pottering and a resolution 
to do it well, you have your conscience triamphant, and 
you can scorn the sluggard. The sluggard has yawned, 
and wondered how there came to be such a fine crop of 
weeds in his garden; and you have polished several 
score of pins almost brighter than new. But you will 
keep on polishing pins as the hope and use of life; and 
the sluggard may some day go to the ant, consider her 
ways, and be wise. If he never does—why then, he 
will have yawned, and you will have polished pins. 
And there is every reason to suppose that he will not 
go about conscious of those who do not yawn ; but you, 
one may fear, will have your opinion of those who are 
incompetent in pins. 

It is, of course, among people who know the com- 
mercial law of life “Time is money” only as a 
respectable but distant fact akin to the latitude of 
Timbuctoo, that the waste of work inculeated, according 
to the common interpretation, in the proverb which 
heads this paper, comes to be accepted as work. When 
time has a well understood arithmetical value it is little 
enough likely to be spent in less than necessary per- 
formance: yet, even so, while honesty holds out against 
haste and weariness it may be misdirected and there 
may be a causeless exertion of patience and labour 
which would have more wisely served a larger aim. It 
is a mistake that generally cures itself; but not always 
without exchange for a worse, for the renouncing patience 
and labour altogether. But, where time has no value 
that can be proved, where it merely means the oppor- 
tunity for doing what ‘t was not indispensable to do and 
what there can be no remuneration for doing, virtue, 
divided between the natural objection to fatigue and the 
desire of ing the faculty of industry, spends its 
skill in ceaseless ings, and uses ninety times nine 
Stitches in time to save some futurely possible nine, and 
safely binds a thousand things which no one will ever 
want to safely find, till negligence itself could be no 
more unthrifty, and indolence no more lavish of unfruit- 
fal hours. 

And not, probably, from any specially feminine indi- 


gestion of the apple Eve shared with Adam, but because 
their time is so habitually unremunerative to them, 
women more than men spend themselves in vehement 
uselessness. A man sits manifestly at no toil severer 
than smoking, with his hands limp and lax, and fears no 
contumely. A woman sits with unemployed fingers like 
his and feels no excuse in a busied wibd, anxious over 
more than Martha’s cares ; no matter what she thinks of 
she is doing nothing. Let her twiddle a thread to make 
a hideous and altogether objectionable clout called an anti- 
macassar and she is industrious ; so she makes the clout, 
and since, being worth doing it is worth doing well, she 
makes it with diligent pains, and leaves off thinking. Poor 
soul,she thinks she is working; but her work was while her 
hands were still. The misapprehension is good for her. 
But the misapprehension is not always good. When 
there chance to be brains and a use for brains it is a 
pity when finger-twiddling takes the place of work and 
the will to be useful is lost in tasks that with hours of 
manipulation added do not repay the outlay of pence 
upon the materials. And even with the serviceable 
needlework known by the name of “ plain’’ there is the 
same tendency to industrious waste of time—a tendency 
apparently about to be developed to hitherto super- 
woman extent by the School Board authorities on 
sewing. Firmness and tidiness of work, as well as 
sensible accommodation of shape to requirements, cannot 
be too much esteemed by wearers of the garments 
generically described as underlinen, but who, save our 
washerwomen, will have opportunities of gazing critically 
and ecstatically on the varieties of stitchery which may 
enliven the seams and variegate the hems of those 
nameless coverings “‘ born to blush unseen?” And is 
our experience of our washerwomen’s sesthetic tender- 
ness for the works of art we consign to their chloride 
of lime and scrubbing-brushes such as to call for a | 
expenditure of human eyesight and handiwork in 
elaborating infinitesimal decorations in cotton-threads 
for their admiration? What are we to say of adorn- 
ments without use and without artistic grace, which 
have no beauty except to the eye of the technical 
seamstress, and to her represent beauty only by the 
pains and weariness that must have gone to their 
making ? 

Bat art of a higher aim than the needlewoman’s is 
often the worse for this fine-stitch superfluity of quite 
imperceptible and meaningless detail, with no influence 
on the whole to which it belongs, and no merit in itself 
but that of its having taken time to do. Sometimes 
even that merit is but a sham; but, whether the merit 
be sham or not, the theory of it is the same. It is sup- 
posed that the spending of time and labour, apart from 
the importance of the object on which they are spent, is 
in itself a recommendation. It might be so if life were 
longer and there were less to do. But, life and labour 
being as they are, labour is not—or should not be— 
child’s play to be done with toil and moil like the 
heaping up of sand-castles between the tidemarks, with 
no measure of the work to its lasting and no purpose 
but to work for the while. Doing well lies in doing 
fitly, not in doing with urgency apart from the need. 


LABOURS OF LIVING. 
MRS. HUNTER’S CONVERSAZIONE. 


Mrs. Hunter is a refined person of artistic tastes and 
enthusiastic propensities. She has a day at home, and 
is as assiduous about other folks’ ‘‘ days ’’ as she expects 
them to be about hers; she beats up recruits right and 
left, and stores innocent scandals for their Wednesday’s 
diversion; she is gracious and graceful, ambitious, 
energetic, and intellectual—who more fitted than she to 
be hostess of a conversazione? And hostess she will be, 
not of one, but of many parties of the kind. The house 
in Mayfair is but meagrely suited for space to similar 
entertainments, but the greater the crush the brighter 
is a hostess’s glory, and Mrs. Hunter takes her stand 
bravely at the door of her drawing-room, happy in the 
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recollection of a well-filled - of ” tations, and 

itating with the of a new lion. e is a per- 
Lr calling an of sunless eyes and ruddy com- 
plexion; she wears a peacock-blue dress with an 
embroidery of briar roses, and wafts a lordly fan 
wherewith to summon and dismiss her subjects. Mrs. 
Hunter is not a dignified woman, she is not even a fas- 
cinating woman, but she is eternally brave, dauntlessly 
self-confident, terribly laborious. She is not rolling in 
wealth. Strive and manage as she may, no gorgeous 
champagne suppers can be wrung out of the economy 
of quiet Mr. Hunter, who would dearly love to be left 
peacefully smoking at his Club. Her allurements 
depend, as she says, purely on intellectual riches 
—as we say—partly on her own most admirable and 
courageous energy. Many have been heard to say 
of Mrs. Hunter—to her face—that the soul is stronger 
than the body, and deprecate thus her modesty when 
she deplores the spareness of her own form. We are not 
sure that “soul” is the right word, but certainly some- 
thing there is which wears the lady’s frame to attenuity 
and the patience of some among her guests to the lowest 
quantity. But she gains her end by means of the 
quality, whatever it is, and, by baiting one genius with 
the other, gathers into her cramped and narrow rooms 
so goodly an assemblage of celebrities as to make the 
entrée to her house rather an ambition than a penance. 
Why, with so enviable a talent, is the vortex of Mrs. 
Hunter’s mind a labyrinth whence an idea never yet 
found way alive? Why with so wondrous an aplomb 
in the capturing of her sport is she so helpless in its 
grasp? Mrs. Hunter has often been heard to complain 
of the snare that versatility of talent prepares for its 
victims. “ When one feels impelled to so many different 
modes of expression,” says she, ‘‘ the mind is apt to lose 
itself among them.” She does not confide the difficulties 
of choice between literature, music, the stage, and 
painting to any but the most simple-hearted of her 
society lions, but this undue facility of genius is no 
doubt the explanation of her inability to cope with the 
severer members of the celebrity class. 

But this is a digression. When Mrs. Hunter stands 
expectantly at the portals of genius, on the evening of 
April 15, she has little thought of divers professions— 
little thought even of the most part of their representa- 
tives; her devotion, her anxiety, her palpitations, are 
all concentrated upon one out of the many temples of 
talent that to-night will illumine her apartments—Mrs. 
Hunter expects a new lion. He is a musician, and her 
sympathies are all with music; he delays, and her 
glances wander feverishly down the staircase; her 
enthusiasm faints in the sickening air of now uncongenial 
literature. The rooms are filling—as yet, however, but 
with the under-current of the noble stream. Great 
names have not yet been announced. These who flaunt 
and laugh and whisper ure but friends of former phases, 
whom Mrs. Hunter still thinks it prudent to keep on 
terms with ; or else they are satellites of genius, whom 
due respect bids to an early arrival. 

“Signor Far Niente!”’ bawls the meagre footman. 
No better smile than the fixed one of conventional 
cordiality kindles Mrs. Hunter's face. She has been 
acquainted with Signor Far Niente a long time, and he 
1s only a poet, knowing nothing about the music of the 
future. How-ean she feel enthusiasm for him, though 
his hair be dark and lank, and his eyes of a melancholy 
cadence? “Let me introduce you to Miss Simper,” 
says she, almost before her hand has left his pressure ; 
“she’s a good kind of girl, and I believe she can speak a 
little Italian.” Miss Simper bows blushingly, and the 
two are swept onward, spite of themselves, into a 
corner, where we hope that Signor Far Niente learns to 
comprehend Miss Simper’s Italian. And yet that young 
man, if not a diamond of the first water, was Mrs. 
Hunter’s “ youth of good promise’ three seasons ago ! 

But at least he eats the bread of mortification in good 
company. Mademoiselle Scaramouchski, the great 
violinist, is treated with equal obloquy, not because 
she knows nothing of music, but because she knows 
too much, and has once been most incomprehensively 


~~ 


heard to say that she prefers old and tried masters to 


“new-fangled notions!” Ofcourse she has de.. 
served her punishment, even at the hands of the | 
who, but last year, was her best patroness, but even 


poor old Mr. Genre is but summarily disposed of, — 
though a while ago he was the great reese of th 
age and has certainly never improved his method 

done aught that, for any palpable reason, could 
a talented woman of fashion. Certainly Mrs. Hunter 
is of a fickle nature, even the staunchest of her 
porters must allow that, but Herr Klavierstiicke, the 
nimble pianist, and Monsieur Saltimbanque, the re 
nowned tragedian, refuse to be thus ignominously dis. 
missed after months of reverence and flattery, and vent’ 
their ire by subtle and bitter abuse of the new star— 
abuse of which poor Mrs. Hunter is utterly incapable 
of stemming the vigorous tide. 

“Oh, you don’t admire the music of the future, you 
see,” says she, sententiously, to Herr Klavierstiicke, 
who certainly was never guilty of admiring anything 
but his own variations on the piano, but who is never-. 
theless far from convinced by Mrs. Hunter’s dictum 
that he is therefore incapable of discussing the subject. 
“Tf I could only introduce you to Herr Revolution yor 
would be convineed in spite of yourselves,” deplores the 
lady dejectedly; “there never was such a man for con- 
verting one—he is, what genius ought to be—strong 
in every subject, and not only in his own line.” 
Monsieur Saltimbanque might have been heard viciously 
to whisper to the companion of his ignominy that Mrs. 
Hunter’s notions of a genius had been many and various, 
but fortunately the hostess is once more fully occupied, 
and the discarded heroes are fain to mingle indiscrimi- 
nately in the crowd, above whose heads but a few short 
months ago they were borne in triumph. Mrs. Hunter 
is listening absently to new compliments, whilst her ear 
strives anxiously to catch a last knock at the front door, 
or the beloved accents of a well-known voice on the 
staircase. She has only seen Herr Revolution twice, 
but she is quite sure to know his voice again—anxiety 
lends acuteness to her organs, for crowds of con- 
noisseurs have come to-night to hear the scrape of 
Revolution’s fiddle, and where would Mrs. Hunter's 
reputation for advancement be if she were forced to 
produce Klavierstiicke’s common-placisms or Scara- 
mouchski’s rowlades as a pis aller for the music of the 
future! It is with but a failing heart, spite of all her 
innate courage, that she lends a preoccupied ear to the 
varied opinions of the learned, as they now come flock- 
ing up the narrow passage. 

‘‘A wonderful success this new violinist, Mrs. 
Hunter,” says one; “do you know him? Revolution, I 
mean! He is to play the heads off all the old men!” 
“Oh, yes, yes; he is a great friend of mine,” replies 
the lady proudly; “I expect him here to-night!” 
“Late, isn’t he? ” remarks the cruel critic, and passes 
on, leaving a thorn in the bosom of his hostess. The 
next comer is of conservative tendencies; he has no 
opinion of anything written more recently than two 
hundred years ago, and is inclined to think that Herr 
Revolution’s fiddle is a failure because the music he 
plays is, to him, unpleasing. “Of course he knows 
nothing about it,’ says Mrs. Hunter presently to am 
ardent sympathiser; but from the tenure of the short 
discussion which follows, we fear that, had the great 
man been present, he would have said his defenders 
knew nothing about it either. And yet, in spite of her 
subsequent anger, Mrs. Hunter smiles her sunless 
smile just as placidly in the face of the heretic 95 
in the face of the fervent admirer. Why do host- 
esses always think it incumbent on their politeness 
to be insincere? ‘Twelve o’clock strikes, and 
Revolution has as yet put in no appearance. Lady 
Voluble, who arrived an hour ago with officious pretence 
of assistance, comes sailing to the hostess’ elbow. She 
is of dimensions so portly, and of utterance so m 
as might fairly excuse any woman from sending her an 
invitation to an entertainment where space was 
moment, but Lady Voluble vies with Mrs. Hunter herself 
in the art of courageous self-reliance, and does it in a far 
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more assertive manner; there could be no stratagem 
found to be quit of her, and — Voluble plays duplicate LITERATURE. 
hostess as usual in the most offensive and aggravating te 


JAMES HINTON. 
Life and Letters of James Hinton. Edited by Ellice Hopki 
With an Introduction by Sir W, W. Gull. London: 0, 
Paul and Co, 

All persons interested in the study of hnman character 
will share Goethe’s partiality for those “ problematic 
natures’ who remain a puzzle to others because they 
have never rightly understood themselves. Such am- 
biguity, it need not be said, is not likely to be associated 


of guises. ‘My dear child, so glad I came,” declares she 
loudly. ‘I was full of e ments, and was half 
afraid duty would bid me elsewhere, but what would you 
have done in this cruel disappointment if I had not been 
at. your side?” ‘I daresay I should have known how 
to help myself,” answers Mrs. Hunter tartly, and is by 
no means soothed when Lady Voluble continues -hu- 
mouredly, to her next neighbour, “‘ Yousee, dear Cleopatra 


really doesn’t know her own guests as well asI do, formost 
The 


_ of them were obtained through my influence. Why, as 


for Monsieur Saltimbanque, she only got him, fourth- 
hand, through me, vid Mrs. Mawkish; and even Herr 


Klavierstiicke was passed on from Mrs. Ferdinand Fits’. 


I daresay the reason that Herr Revolution is playing 


you false like this, my dear, is, now I think of it, 
because you only came by him through meeting him 
casually at Lady Bigwig’s. 
acquaintance never answers!” Mortification closes 
Mrs. Hunter’s lips, and Lady-Voluble returns to her 
stratagems and her introductions until many are as- 
tonished not to find their hostess in her instead of in 
the little and comparatively lady-like woman who stands 
sentinel in the doorway, and has no looks for any but 
the hero who does not arrive. 

The guests take their ices, and afterwards their de- 
parture. They have heard no music, although they 
were invited to a musical treat. Mrs. Hunter will ask 
none to perform, since her own hero is not there to do 
her honour, and they have been obliged to content 
themselves with Lady Voluble’s ostentatious efforts at 
entertaining, and with poor Mr. Hunter’s vague struggles 
to remember the right people by name, and to catch the 
eye of those of his guests with whom he is personally 
acquainted, His intentions are good, though his success 
is but limited. A few of the company leave the house 
confident of their host’s identity, but many are even 
guilty of believing Mrs. Hunter to be a widow. 

And the star of the evening never appears. Mrs. 
Hunter thinks it is because he isill, but we are generally 
inclined to believe it is because Herr Revolution does 
not care to appear in a house where three busts of him- 
self, and every portrait that was ever done, appear on 
the walls and the shelves. 

Happily folk did not want to hear Herr Revolution 
much more than he wanted to perform before them, and 
Mrs. Hunter’s conversazione is voted, by all excepting 
the mortified ex-stars, to be no worse than anybody 
else’s, and much like labours of living in general. She 
alone is disappointed. 


POETRY. 


actin 
A SONG OF A SPRING-TIME. 

Too rash, sweet birds, spring is not spring; 
Sharp winds are fell in east and north ; 
Late blossoms die for peeping forth ; 

Rains numb, frost blights ; 

Days are unsunned, storms tear the nights; 
The tree-buds wilt before they swell. 
Frosts in the buds, and frost-winds fell : 

And you, you sing. 


Rut let no song be sweet in spring; 
Spring is but hope for after-time, 
And what is hope but spring-tide rime ? 
But blights, but rain ? 
Spring wanes unsunned, and sunless wane 
The hopes false Spring-tide bore to die. 
Spring’s answer is the March wind’s sigh : 
And you, you sing. 
Aveusta WEBSTER, 


That kind of make-shift 


with intellectual power of the highest order. 
habitual obscurity of Mr. Hinton’s epistolary utterances, 
as imparted in this collection, must induce the most in. 
dulgent reader to question his having been entrusted 
with any special message to his age. It might be other- 
wise if the obscurity arose from an imperfect command 
of language. Mr. Hinton’s style, though undistinguished 
by any remarkable quality, is nevertheless, in general, 
sufficiently perspicuous. The fault is the prevailing 
haziness of thought, the apparent inability or reluctance 
to formulate a categorical proposition. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the speculative, as distinguished 
from the biographical part of this volume, would be almost 
an enigma to most readers but for the terse exposition of 
its leading idea in the brief and masculine preface of Sir 
W.Gull. The interest, however, which might have at- 
tached to the writings is transferred to the writer. We 
see in Hinton a remarkable example of a denizen of a 
twilight land of thought, around whom familiar beacons, 
once deemed perpetual, are growing dim, and who, 
instead of looking to an opposite quarter for a new 
dawn, strives by an impossible alehemy to derive light 
from the very shadows that bewilder him. By innate 
bias a mystic to whom all creeds were alike, he was by 
profession an orthodox believer, and there was enongh 
of sincerity in this profession to debar him from the 
avowedly non-natural interpretations which outwardly 
reconcile Persian Sufis and German Hegelians to the 
established creeds. The whole man, on the speculative 
side, is thus a suppressed contradiction, a contradiction 
only veiled by the mist of a general indefiniteness. As 
such he well repays study, fragmentary as are the 
materials, and unsatisfactory as must be the result. His 
career would probably have been very different had he 
broken with tradition at the first, as he seemed on the 
point of doing, or if the mysticism which eviscerates 
positive eh, WEN of their contents had been developed 
in him at a later period of his life. In the former ease 
he would have gained exceedingly in logie and coherence; 
in the latter, as he would probably have entered the 
ministry, he would hardly have eseaped the fate he so 
strongly deprecated of bequeathing to the world a sect 
called after his name. He was eminently qualified to 
gather disciples around him, and the less force or 
originality we feel able to attribute to his writings, 
the more must be conceded to the magnetism of his 
personal influence. Even these writings, moreover, 
may well have possessed a very real significanee for 
their own period. In epochs of transition like ours, a 
welcome is insured in many quarters for whatsoever 
undertakes to find room for the spirit within the limits 
of the letter. 

Mr. Hinton’s leading thought is thus expressed by Sir 
W. Gull:—‘The only deadness in Nature, the only 
negative condition, was man’s selfishness. The same 
error which led man, from limited observation, to sup- 
pose the earth the centre and at rest, repeated itself in 
a new form in supposing himself to be a living centre 
surrounded by dead things.” His writings are little 
else than perpetual variations on this theme, either in 
its physical aspect of the actual vitality of inorganic 
matter, or its ethical aspect of the dullness of the selfish 
instinets in man. In neither point of view can it make 
the slightest pretension to originality. It had been 
long before assumed as a first principle by Swedenborg, 
who incessantly dwells on the fallacious perceptions of 
human and even more exalted spirits, and invariably 
insists that the defect is in the percipient. It is implicitly 
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contained in Wordsworth’s famous lines on Peter Bell 
and the yellow primrose, to say nothing of kindred 
.” On the ethical side it had been expressed by 
hopenhauer with an energy far transcending Mr. 
Hinton’s powers of utterance (see Miss Zimmern'’s 
‘ Biography,’ pp. 233, 234). In Hinton’s hands the doc- 
trine nevertheless acquires a certain peculiarity from his 
employment of it as a medium of reconciliation between 
biblical orthodoxy and Pantheism. Nature had made 
him a Pantheist, but circumstances, mainly, we take 
leave to think, in the guise of domestic attachments, had 
riveted him to dogmatic Christianity. His hypothesis 
of the deadness of ordinary human nature enabled him, 
as he deemed, to reconcile the derivation of all phenomena 
from Deity with the puzzling and contradictory pheno- 
menon of the Fall, the divine presence with the divine 
absence. It seems not to have struck him that if man, 
being a portion of God, is dead, God, in so far as he is 
expressed in man, must be dead also. It may even be 
doubted whether he would have accepted the Pantheistic 
roposition as an articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesia ; 
bat there can be no doubt that it silently imbues the 
whole of his thought, and constitutes the principal 
fascination of his writings for the class of minds which 
alone they are likely to impress. Deficient in logic, and 
somewhat tedious from the persistent reiteration of a 
single idea, they are nevertheless attractive from a per- 
vading though indefinite spirit of sympathy, natural to 
the intellect which discerns in all things modifications 
of a single essence. This is especially the case with the 
most popular and practical of his works, ‘The Mystery 
of Pain,’ where it grows in ® manner out of the 
subject. 

The theory of an actual deadness in man in the ratio 
of his egotism fits in well with the altruistic morality of 
Positivism, and notwithstanding the mystical and 
ultra-spiritualistic character of Hinton’s thought in 
general, we find him profoundly impressed by the phi- 
losophy of Comte. The practical application of an 
exalted system of morality is always a difficulty, re- 
quiring that mental balance and sanity in which, from 
what we are here told of his vehemence and wayward- 
ness, Hinton must have been singularly deficient. The 
matter could hardly be mended by recourse to assumed 
“principles of art,” discovered, we are informed, 
almost accidentally in the process of changing old 
pictures for new ones, but which, once ascertained, 
were found to “throw light on morals, and lead to im- 

rtant modifications of his ethical views.’””’ We do not 
earn, or Jearn but obscurely, what these modifications 
were, but intellectually their influence can hardly have 
been favourable. The correspondence of the latter years 
of his life intensifies all the habitual faults; there is 
more haziness, more writing round and round a subject 
ill-defined from the first, more of the gratuitous assump- 
tion of lucidity, more “of courses” and “do you not 
sees P’’ blended with palpable misgiving. At last, as 
the writer goes out to the Azores to die, comes some- 
thing like a confession of failure, and with the salu- 
tary humiliation clearness of expression and sobriety of 
feeling return :— 

Ihave tried for too much, and failed; yet perhaps in that, my 
failure, God is giving me more even than I tried for. He has 
opened my eyes, at least a little, though I am blind and foolish 
still, no doubt. I will try and be wiser, and look more, and care 
more what others think and feel. 

There is a wrong, an intense wrong, in our society running all 
through our life, and it will be made righter some day. I dashed 
myself against it; but is not one man’s strength that can move it. 
Tt was too much for my brain ; but it is by the failure of some that 
others succeed, and through my very foolishness, perhaps, there 


shall come @ better success to others, perhaps more than any clever- 
ness or wisdom of mine could have wrought. 


With these accents of mournful but dignified acquies- 
cence in the unalterable closed the existence of one who 
unquestionably purposed to give himself for the world. 
He died at St. Michael’s on December 16, 1875, aged 
fifty-three. We have said nothing hitherto of the 
external incidents of his career, nor is there much to say. 
It is characterised by a constant conflict between inclina. 





eminent Baptist minister, with religious t 

which in the eyes of most clerical parents would haye 
sealed him for the ministry, he commenced life ag 
“cashier at a wholesale woollen-draper’s shop in White. 
chapel.” On attaining to a more congenial walk in life 
he became sceptical; love and filial duty, to his own 
permanent detriment, as it seems to us, brought him 
back to nominal orthodoxy; family needs impelled him 
to medical practice, which speculative restlessness made 
him forsake; the nervousness engendered by a life of 
abstract thought drove him again to professional life ; 
the acquisition of a fortune by practice sent him back to 
philosophy ; and, at the time of his death, the loss of it 
by an unfortunate investment seemed likely to remand 
him to medicine. It was his remarkable good fortune 


to excel in a branch of the profession where he had few 


competitors, and to succeed to the practice of the most 
eminent aural surgeon of the day. His physiological 
speculations are frequently highly suggestive, and y 
an intellectual affinity to the school of Oken and Carns, 
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His biography has fallen into congenial hands, has been 


executed with fair literary skill, and indicates discreet 
reserve as well as affectionate expansiveness. It harmo- 
nises well with his works, arousing like them a gennine 
though indefinite sympathy with the subject; and like 
them disappointing from the infrequency of anything 
tangible and directly to the point. This criticism, 
however, is only applicable to Mr. Hinton’s part of the 
book, which is indeed the most considerable. The 


biographer’s narrative is in general sufficiently coherent. 


Even the vagueness of Mr. Hinton’s thought i 


condenses into a terse saying, of which the following are’ 


felicitous instances :— 


If God has a particular work He wishes us to do, how should we 


expect a fellow feeling from those to whom He has given a different 
work ? 

Have you not been struck with the thought how easily & certain 
kind of goodness flourishes when there is plenty of money? 

Do tell me one thing that Bohme has taught you. Observe, I do 
not speak doubtfully : I believe, entirely, he saw wonderful things ; 
but I think less of his seeing because he has not made more people 
see. 

To one disappointed at being prevented from placing 
a cross on the grave of a relative he said, “ Don’t you 
see that your disappointment 7s the cross ? ” 


FRENCH NOVELISTS. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James, jun. London? 
Macmillan and Co, 

This stout volume of essay is an interesting proof of 
the extension of a love for modern French ‘ideentaanl 
Fifteen years ago its appearance would have been pheno- 
menal; then only a few fantastic people consented to 
believe in the existence of French poetry, and though all 
the world read French novels, yet it was a thing done 
under the rose and not to be talked about or di 
When Gautier died, it was discovered that our National 
Library contained only two of the works of that pro- 
lific author, and several other prominent writers were 
not represented there at all. The late illustrious scholar 
who ruled the selection of books for the British Museum 
used roundly to refuse to order French belles lettres, on 
the ground that no decent people required such rubbish. 
Now things are in a very different condition, and the 
visitor to Bloomsbury finds the collection there, if nob 
complete, at least very fairly rich in late French litera- 
ture. The reconciliation is complete; the younger 
French and English poets hold out hands to one another, 
and grave writers like Mr. Saintsbury and Professor 
Dowden make the living masters of light letters in 
France the subjects of detailed analysis. But the 
book before us, written by a rising American novelist, 
takes for granted 2 popular acquaintance with the 
authors that it reviews which is very reassuring t 


those who believe that no elements can just now be 80 — 


beneficially infused into our modern English as 
incision and pellucid grace of the best Gallican writers. 
Mr. James has not been happy in his choice of a title 


tion and the stress of circumstances. The son of an | or in the construction of his book. He calls the latter 


an eeeet eit! Jy 5. scceamenacemtantenres trace 
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‘ French Poets and Novelists,’ but in reality it consists 
of twelve essays, of which two are concerned with poets, 
five with French novelists, one with a Russian novelist, 
and the remaining four with miscellaneous studies. The 
result is that the general impression of the book is 
broken and indefinite. We may as well say at once that 
Mr. James is quite unable to write about poetry, and 
that his essays on Alfred de Musset and on Bandelaire 
were not worth the trouble of reprinting. With the 
four miscellaneous studies we have no great quarrel to 
make ; that on the ‘‘ Two Ampéres ”’ is charming, because 
treated from the novelist’s point of view; that on 
‘‘ Madame de Sabran”’ is indifferent ; that on ‘“‘ Mérimée’s 
Letters ’’ pleasing but not very instructive ; and finally 
that on “The Thédtre Francais” is a capital piece of 
sprightly writing, but out of place in a volume that is 
otherwise exclusively made up of reviews of books, We 
hear the complaint often brought against a work that it 
is merely a string of articles reprinted from magazines, 
and then the sagacious reviewer recollects somethin 
savage to say about “padding;’’ this has always wiphined 
to us unjust from the abstract point of view. Most literary 
themes can afford to be treated in successive chapters ; and 
when the interest is not closely consecutive there is no 
reason why these chapters should not, in the first instance, 
be printed in the pages of a magazine. At the present 
time, when literature threatens more and more to 
crumble into a chaos of periodical fragments, almost the 
only way to combine readers and good work is, as far as 
possible, to produce in the magazine form. But where 
so many authors injure their reputation is in their want 
of care in selecting and arranging their chapters when 
they publish them in a book. It is very obvious that 
Mr. James, for instance, gazing amorously at his clever 
article on “The Théatre Frangais,”’ could not prevail 
upon himself to omit it, although its own excellence is 
more than counterbalanced by the confusion it intro- 
duces into the book. Strange that so few authors re- 
cognise the charm of shapeliness and form! We take 
upon ourselves to say that, if Mr. James had been 
willing to omit his three last essays, and to have sub- 
stituted for those on Alfred de Musset and Baudelaire, 
two, let us say, on Octave Feuillet and Zola, so keepin 
to one theme—F rench novelists—he would have pettbeded 
a book that everyone would have enjoyed possessing, 
and which would not have been so unwieldy in its 
length. 

Let us hasten to say that, within the limits of Mr. 
James’s proper field, he writes with authority. He is 
himself a skilful novelist, a refined observer of men and 
situations, and well able to appreciate the merits of 
astory. His own style is clear and forcible, he dis- 
criminates nicely between one talent and another, and 
he is a competent guide through the oe ame countries 
created by George Sand and Balzac, for he has 
evidently been long their citizen, and is familiar with all 
their ways. We only find him dull once, and that is in 
treating Tourgénieff, of whose works he is excessively 
fond, and he is perhaps most amusing about Gustave 
Flaubert, whom he hates. This suggests the idea that 
his strong point as a critic is not enthusiastic praise, but 
the patient analysis of an object of his aversion ; and 
this seems on the whole to true. He writes ver 
justly and incisively about George Sand, with whom, it 
is plain, he has very little natural sympathy. It is very 
interesting to see how, after veering this way and that, 
in alternate attraction and repulsion, he at last concen- 
trates his various criticism in this final judgment, which 
contains nothing very startling, but which it would be 
difficult to excel as the result of deliberate reflection 
untinctured by prejudice :— 


She delights in the representation of virtue, and if we sometimes 
feel that she has not rashly measured the heights on which she 
places her characters, that so to place them has cost little to her 
understanding, we are nevertheless struck with the nobleness of her 
imagination. M. Taine calls her an idealist ; we should say, some- 
what more narrowly, that she was an optimist. An optimist 
“lined,” as the French say, with a romancer, is not the making of 
an idealist. George Sand’s optimism, her idealism, are very beautiful, 
and the source of that impression of largeress, luminosity, and 
liberality which she makes upon us. But we suspect that some- 


thing even better in a novelist is that tender appreciation of actuality 
which makes even the application of a single coat of rose-colour 
seem an act of violence, 


These last words will prepare the reader to find Mr. 
James taking his stand among the ranks of the realists. 
But such is the case only to a very slight degree. He 
adores Balzac, but, while fascinated with Flaubert, he 
dreads and detests him, and he gives us no studies of 
the latest “suicides” of realism. To have had his 
opinion about Zola, given, as it certainly would be, with 
great care and conscientiousness, would be more in- 
oe than to be present at an unsuccessful resuscita- 
tion of Charles de Bernard. We suspect that Alphonse 
Dandet would be less attractive to him than some of the 
less temperate but more characteristic satirists of the 
Second Empire. 

When we spoke just now of the ease and charm of 
Mr. James’s style, we reserved the right of making 
some exceptions to it. It occasionally wants distinc- 
tion, and even, too frequently, correctness. When the 
author says, ‘‘ The ‘Comédie Humaine’ has a thousand 
faults, but it is a monumental excuse,’’ he has been led 
out of the paths of English into some unknown language 
for the sake of ending a chapter with an epigram. 
We do not recognise the verb “misreason” on this 
side of the Atlantic. Unless the better sort of writers, 
and we gladly acknowledge Mr. James’s right to a place 
in this category, take pains to preserve in these small 
points the integrity of the language, we shall have the 
ignominy of seeing it entirely chars’ in the hands of 
the slovenly hundreds who write for the passing minute. 
Something of the want of harmony which we trace both in 
the form and the periods of this book may be due to the 
author’s indifference to poetry, the study of which no 
prose-writer can afford to neglect. The most startling 

f of this occurs in the essay on Baudelaire, whero 

r. James affects incredulity of the report that that 
poet admired “some of the very valueless verses” of 
Edgar Poe. This is the boldest, we were going to say 
the most impudent, statement of a pet husetts 
prejudice that we have ever seen. But we cannot be 
surprised that a young man who can see no merit in 
“The Haunted Palace,” and no melody in ‘‘ Dreamland,”’ 
is betrayed sometimes into the construction of 
sentences that are neither lucid nor harmonious. Wé 
do not pretend to say that the poems of Poe are 
remarkable for sincerity or imaginative insight, or belong 
to the very highest chai of lyrical work, but within 
their somewhat narrow limits they are marvellously 
perfect, and their author ranks among the first masters 
of melody. 


LIVES OF ENGLISH POETS. 


Lives of Famous Poets. By William Michael Rossetti. A Com- 
nion Volume to the Series “ Moxon’s Popular Poets.” London : 
Moxon, Son, and Co, 


Mr. Rossetti bears so honoured a name and has done 
so much good work himself that it is painful to receive 
such @ very mediocre performance as this from his pen. 
The work is as uncertain in purpose as it is weak in 
execution. Wesee he describes it as a companion volume 
to the series “‘ Moxon’s Popular Poets,” of which he has 
been editor, and for which he wrote most of these short 
biographies to accompany the selections from the various 
authors. But no one who possesses the volumes of 
Moxon’s “Popular Poets” can possibly stand in’ 
need of this as a companion volume, because all 
of its contents that hav any bearing upon that. 
useful publication are included in the series. Some 
other reason must be found for Mr. Rossetti’s re- 
print of already published lives and addition of others 
upon the same plan. Accordingly, he describes the 
volume in his preface as ‘‘ something like an endeavour to 
produce a supplement, suitable for readers of the present 
day, to Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets.’”” Johnson’s great 
work, which Lord Macaulay declared to be “as enter- 
taining as a fairy tale,” and which has delighted so 
many generations of readers by its pungent wit and 
robust wisdom, was produced under conditions similar 
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to those under which Mr. Rossetti composed his ‘ Lives.’ 
It was written for a company of booksellers who were 
publishing a series of English poets, and asked Johnson 
to provide them with a biographical preface to the works 
of each author. Messrs. Moxon’s series of popular 

s comprises chiefly poets who have flourished since 


ohnson wrote, so that Mr. Rossetti’s biographical | 


labours have not, except in very few cases, crossed those 
of his great predecessor; and, as the series with which 
Johnson was connected recognised no poet of date 
anterior to Milton, Mr. Rossetti has found another field 
for supplementing him in the lives of Chaucer, Spenser, 
and Shakespeare. It is needless, however, to say that, 
unless the tasteof “readers of the present day” has greatly 
deteriorated, it is impossible for any series of literary bio- 
graphies, however excellent in themselves, to be regarded 
as a supplement to Johnson’s. We do not, of course, 
mean to say that Johnson’s ‘ Lives’ represent the per- 
fection of biography and criticism; they do not exhaust 
the possibilities of excellence in those departments of 
literature; but at least they stand by themselves as 
English classics, rare and precious, which no man in his 
senses would dream of “supplementing.” It is not 
easy to express the astonishment with which we found 
a critic of Mr. Rossetti’s high powers and accomplish- 
ments gravely proposing to fill such a gap in biographi- 
cal literature. It is true that Mr. Rossetti deprecates 
‘“‘raising a comparison damaging to his own modest 
pretensions,” and “recedes from any question other 
than that of relative scale of treatment,’’ but once a 
comparison is raised, it serves no purpose for the chal- 
lenger to protest that he has not raised it. If Mr. 
Rossetti only meant to say that his ‘ Lives’ were of 
about the same length as Johnson’s, some shorter some 
longer, we do not see that the fact was worth mentioning 
in his preface. No other meaning can be attached to 
the phrase “ relative scale of treatment,’ the only point 
of resemblance upon which Mr. Rossetti insists. In 
every respect but typographical length, the scales are 
different. The proportion of comment to fact in John- 
son’s ‘ Lives’ is very much greater than in Mr. Rossetti’s. 
Johnson’s first idea, when he undertook the work for 
the booksellers, was to “‘ allot to every poet an advertise- 
ment, like those which we find in the French Miscellanies, 
containing a few dates and a general character.’ Al- 
though Mr. Rossetti gives his dates with some amplitude 
of expression, these short biographies of his are much 
more like a carrying out of Johnson’s original scheme 
than that to which he was ultimately led ‘‘ by the honest 
desire of giving useful pleasure.”’ 

Not pleasure but instruction, instraction in facts and 
in the opinions of other critics, has been Mr. Rossetti’s 
object, to judge from what he has produced. [If his bio- 
graphies are not “as entertaining as a fairy tale,’’ they 
possess many requisites for usefulness as a handbook. He 
claims and deserves credit for “‘ condensing into his book 
numerous facts and giving them with accuracy.” He 
may, he admits, “‘ have fallen into some errors of fact— 
not to speak of opinion.” ‘A Chaucer expert, he 
cannot conceal from himself, is likely to find him at 
fault in Chaucer; a Milton expert, in Milton; a Cole- 
ridge expert in Coleridge; and so on.’”’ Experts are not 
always very good-natured people, and it is not im- 
probable that they will find Mr. Rossetti at fault, 
although he has done everything to conciliate them by 
humility. But the general reader, and that now numerous 
class of persons for whom the precise dates of the most 
trivial facts has a pecuniary value, will not, if we may 

udge from a few testing examples, find fault with Mr. 

ossetti on the score of accuracy. His facts are not 
only correct, but luminously arranged, and he has care- 
fully abstained from expressing any eccentricity of 
opinion. Mr. Rossetti has succeeded where he might 
have been expected to fail, and has failed where he 
might have been expected to succeed. However short 
a “life” may be, it should not be destitute of biographical 
interest. Mr. Rossetti’s ‘Lives of Famous Poets’ are 
almost wholly so. He does not succeed in conveying 
to us any salentigae conception of his subjects as 
individual men. It may be said of course that & poet 
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life of such men as Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakespeare, 
that attempts to analyse their character and make 
acquaintance by living with them in their Be 
circumstances are presumptuous, and can only end 

in failure, or would be cere and iconoclastic if _ 
they ended in success. But if the biographer may not — 
exercise his constructive faculty upon them, a 
write their lives at all? If we are to be content 
with the dates of their birth, marriage, and death, 
their public appointments, and their principal works, | 
the proper place for such information is surely where 
Dr. Johnson proposed to place it, as an “ advertisement” 

to the volumes of their poems. | 

Mr. Rossetti’s attempts to express the individaalj 
of the poets whose lives he has essayed to write, take 
the form chiefly of elaborate panegyric. He writes ag 
if he considered. it profanity to go farther, and try to 
penetrate the veil which hides the real men from ng, 
This reverential feeling is one which we all must re. 
spect, but it is not admirable in a biographer, in q 
writer who professes to describe for us the lives of the 
men. The hero-worship, that is afraid to look upon 4 
man’s failings, and which covers him with imaginary. 
attributes of excellence, is little better than fetish 
worship. It is compatible with superstitious veneration, 
but not with loving homage for a great man’s memory, 
It bears too painfully close a resemblance to that, 
attitude of mind which, in the savage, clothes a piece. 
of rudely carved stick with adorable perfections of. 
grandeur and beauty. Again and again we find Mr, 
Rossetti giving way to this spirit of blind panegyric,. 
We should be the last to complain of his ining 
from hostile or nagging criticism, but we had a right 
to expect in such a work a good deal more of sympa- 
thetic criticism, of criticism in some shape, and not mere 
rhetorical eulogy. 

More, not necessarily longer, biography, and more 
criticism, are the desiderata that we feel in Mr. Ros-. 
setti’s ‘ Lives.’ There are critical remarks, of course, 
on each author, many of them very sound and judicious,. 
but they seldom come so near to the subject as we could 
wish. Mr. Rossetti’s chief critical effort has been to 
find out, for each of the greater poets at least, his one 
distinguishing quality. This is an achievement which 
we have never seen successfully performed by any critic, 
and of the possibility of which we have grave doubts. 
It is not difficult to see what Mr. Rossetti means when 
he says that Shelley’s distinction lay in his “ coming 
nearest to expressing the half-inexpressible—the secret 
things of beauty, the intolerable light of the arcane;” — 
or that “the great thing in Byron is Genius—that 
quality so perilous to define, so evanescent in its aroma, 
so impossible to mistake; or that Milton shows his. 
signal superiority “in point of utterance (as it may be 
called), or sonority.” But we cannot but look upon 
such remarks as unsuccessful attempts to express 
the wholly inexpressible, and as being more or less 
a waste of critical force. In one instance that 
we have remarked, Mr. Rossetti’s search for some 
one distinguishing trait leads him conspicuously 
wrong. e fills a page with quotations from 
Shakespeare’s sonnets to prove that the poet “ knew his 
own worth,” had a “conviction that his writings were 
imverishable,” and then goes on to remark :— 


«fhe trumpet-tone of all these lines is wondrously inspiriting: 
they express a perfect and splendid confidence. That 

who led an ineonspicuous life, and took no heed for the preservation 
of any of his writings later than the Venus and Adonis and the 
Lucrece, should yet have known with such entire certainty that they 
would outlive the perishing body of men and things till the 
Resurrection of the Dead—this is the most moving faet im his 
extant bistory ; the one which informs with grandeur of being, and 
reconciles into a potent unity, the residual elements of his career, 
— and disparate at best, sometimes insignificant or ineongruous- 
ooking. 


Unfortunately for the substance of this eloquent 
passage, such expressions of confidence as occur im 
hakespeare’s sonnets were as much a commonplace 
among his contemporaries, if they have not been s0 
among poets in all ages, as it is now for readers of the 


lives in his works, that we know very little of the inner 
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Virchow, when he says that “ Whoever speaks or writes 
forthe public . . . is bound to take the 

possible care that all the merely inductive generalisations 
which he makes, all his conclasions according 
to the laws of —however obvious they may seem 
—be printed in smaller type under the text, and that in 
the text itself he puts nothing but what is really sub- 
jective truth,” we in this country cannot really sympa- 
thise with his fears, that the putting forth of probable 
but only half-proved theories may destroy the freedom 
of scientific discussion, nor do we much care what 
socialists may think about the doctrine of evolution. 
We have as yet but little to fear from the ignorant 
extension of this doctrine by the unscientific public. 
Our task is rather to endeavour to induce that public to 
look at the subject calmly and dispassionately so that 
they may recognise the reasonableness of the suggestions 
and the truth of many of the links in the chain of reason- 
ing which have received positive and certain proof. It is 
unlikely that the thought of this country will ever become 
enslaved by a dogmatic scientific priesthood. The 
position, however, may be different in Germany. 
Virchow, as a scientific man and an active and earnest 
politician, should know the state of German thought, 
and he evidently sees dangers in his country which we 
can only vaguely understand by a mental effort. In his 
objections to the introduction of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion into education, we venture to think that Professor 
Virchow goes too far. We agree with him that the 
theory is so far from being established that we cannot yet 
teach it as absolute scientific truth, and we also agree 
with him that it is impossible to carefully explain to 
“every peasant child” that one part of the teaching 
you are giving him is real truth, and that another is 
only what is generally thought to be probable. But 
when he goes on to warn us against putting our specu- 
lations into the heads of those who are to act as 
teachers, we can only wonder that any provocation or 
any fear should have induced an eminent man of 
science to say what, in fact, amounts to a recom- 
mendation to employ as teachers of science men so 
dead to the intellectual life of their subject as not 
even to be acquainted with the great problems which 
are being discussed and worked at by the leaders of 
scientific thought. There is one view of the subject 
which is entirely overlooked in this address; that is, 
the great help given by the clear understanding of the 
arene of Sn and the ea Ae of the Fittest 
in the graspi biological tru corms, as it were, 
a sonh-of duunandl Soretaln, knshh-arklih we can deduce at 
any time any forgotten point of zoological classification, - 
and even many points of comparative anatomy and dis- 
tribution. For this reason alone these theories would 
be worth preserving and using, even were they to be 
absolutely disproved. 

Before leaving the subject of the address itself, there 
are two passages which are worthy of note. The first 
is:—-“I must beg my friend Klebs to pardon me if, 
notwithstanding the late advances made by the doctrine 
of infectious fungi, I still persist in my reserve so far as 
to admit only the fungus which is y proved, while I 
deny all other fungi, so long as they are not actually 
brought before me.” Is not this quite as i 
as to assert that all infection is produced by fungi? 
The proper scientific frame of mind would be to be 
certain that some forms of infection are produced by 
fungi, which is a proved fact, and as to the other forms 
of infection “our condition of mind should be,” to 
quote a phrase of Professor Huxley’s, “that sus- 
pension of judgment which is so difficult to all but 
irsined intellects.” ‘This suspension of j is @ 
frame of mind well worth cultivating for other subjects 
besides science. 

The other passage is one in wh:ch Professor Virchow 
asserts that no skull of fossil man has been yet found 
of lower or more simious type than the skulls of modern 
men. We do not think this statement will pass 
unchallenged by other anthropologists. 

We have referred at the beginning of this article to 
certain passages printed by the translator in capitals. 







































sonnets to marvel at Shakespeare’s prediction of his own 
immortality. Mr. Rossetti is too th h a student of 
not to be aware of this fact, but mentions it 
in a foot-note, as if it in no way conflicted with the 
igni of the text. Seeing that confidence is an 
attribute of all great workers, and also of a great many 
indifferent ones, we really cannot understand by what 
process of thought Mr. Rossetti finds that Shakespeare’s 
confidence in his own powers “ reconciles into a potent 
unity the residual elements of his career.”” Mr. Rossetti 
is seldom guilty of using words without meaning, but 
here we confess he fairly baffles us. 


THE FREEDOM OF SCIENCE. 

The Freedom of Science in the Modern State. A Discourse. By 
Rudolf Virchow, M.D. With a New Preface by the Author. 
Translated from the German with the Author’s Sanction. 
London: John Murray. 

From the translator’s preface, from the tone of the 
version of this address given a short time ago in the 
Times, and from the fact that the translator has thought 
fit to print certain passages in capital letters, we see 
that Professor Virchow’s remarks are being made use 
of to support a line of thought which the author would 
be, we feel sure, amongst the first to oppose. To attempt 
to get a right understanding of the true meaning to be 
attached to many parts of this address, we must keep 
steadily before our minds the circumstances which led 
to its being spoken, the difference between the history 
of Germany and that of our own country, and also the 
fact that the speaker is not only a man of science but a 
politician, a continental politician, and a moderate 
though advanced Liberal in opinion. 

We must remember that the address was delivered 
after a most intemperate and dogmatical speech delivered 
by Professor Hackel before an association which, in the 
year 1822, was obliged to meet in secret, which dared 
not publish the names of its Austrian members until 
1861, and whose founder died in exile. We must 
picture to ourselves vividly the effect produced on the 
mind of a continental moderate Liberal politician by the 
mere sound of the word “ Socialism.”” We must keep 
ever in our recollection the following passages which 
give the key to the state of Professor Virchow’s mind 
whilst speaking :-— 

- »« « We find ourselves at a crisis, when the real question for 
us is to ask whether we have a right to hope for the duration and 
security of the freedom which we actually enjoy. The mere fact 
that we are at this moment free to discuss in sucha spirit [referring 
to Hackel’s speech] is, for anyone who can look back on so long an 
experience of public life as I can, no sufficient security that it will 
be so for ever. I think, therefore, that we have not only to exert 
ourselyes to secure general support for the moment, but I am of 
opinion that we are bound also to ask ourselves what we have to do 
in order to secure this position. . . . Only imagine, then, the 
shape which the evolution theory assumes at the present day in the 
brain of a socialist! 

Gentlemen, this may appear ludicrous to many, but it has a 
serious bearing, and I will only hope that the evolution theory may 
not bring upon us all the alarm that similar theories have actually 
roused in the neighbouring country. At all events, this theory, if 
consistently carried out, has a very serious aspect, and I trust it has 
not escaped your notice that socialism has already established a 
sympathetic relation with it. 

The avowed intention of the address is to induce 
scientific men to draw a hard-and-fast line between 
what is proved and absolutely known and what is sup- 
posed or is probable but not quite proved ; and also to 
inculcate caution and reticence in putting forth specu- 
lations. Of course the main interest of the address lies 
in those parts which touch on the doctrines of evolu- 
tion, and it is in these parts that many passages will be 
found which appear even to the moderate evolutionist 
to be timid, and which appear to the anti-evolutionist 
to be great supports of his views as being confessions 
of weakness in thought and reasoning on the part of 
evolutionists made by a biologist of the first rank. But 
when considered in the light we have suggested, we 
think that the first impressions produced by the pas- 
Sages in question will be much modified. 


Whilst we are qute ready to agree with Professor 
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We think that one example of these will prove the use 
this gentleman hopes to make of the author’s caution. 
If we look through the index we find in capital letters 


“ No connection proved between man and the ape... . 


p. 62.” If we now turn to p. 62 we find again in capitals 
this passage “we cannot teach, we cannot pronounce 
it to be a conquest of science, that man descends 
from the ape or from any other animal.” But if we tarn 
back for a page or two we find that the subject of the 
descent of man is opened in these words :—‘‘ There are 
at this time few students of nature who are not of 
opinion that man stands in some connection with the 
rest of the animal kingdom, and that such a connection 
may possibly be discovered, if not with the apes, yet 

rhaps, as Dr. Vogt now supposes, at some other point. 
5. troaly acknowledge that this is a desideratum in 
science. I am quite prepared for such a result, and I 
should neither be surprised nor astonished if the proof 
were produced that man had ancestors among other 
We also find that the passage 
in capitals is cut short, and that if we read it with the 
next sentence it becomes—“ We cannot teach, we cannot 
pronounce it to be a conquest of science, that a 

e 
can only indicate it as an hypothesis, however probable 


vertebrate animals.” 


descends from the ape or from any other animal. 


it may seem, and however obvious a solution it may 
appear.” 


MOLTKE’S LETTERS FROM RUSSIA. 

Field-Marshal Count Moltke’s Letters from Russia. 

by Robina Napier. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co, 

If Count Moltke’s letters had appeared anonymously, 
they would have attracted little notice, and even as the 
productions of the greatest general of his age they are 
too slight and unsuggestive to possess much import- 
ance. Still, everything that comes from a man of such 
note must be read with some interest, and an hour or 
two may be profitably employed in turning over these 
pages. The reader, however, should be warned not to 
expect too much from the title. As a book this is a 
work of very different pretensions from the military 
narratives and criticisms which Count Moltke, in the 
course of his active life, has deliberately published for the 
instruction of the public. The present leiters had a 
simpler origin. Count Moltke, then a staff officer with 
all his fame before him, attended Prince Friedrich 
Wilhelm to St. Petersburg and Moscow on the occasion 
of the coronation of the Emperor of Russia in the 
autumn of 1856. His wife, a lady of English extrac- 
tion, did not accompany him, but went to live with her 
friends in Copenhagen, and he, with exemplary patience 
and devotion, seized every spare moment to write her 
long accounts of his experiences in the course of his 
month's tour. Apparently he had no thought that the 
letters would ever go beyond the lady and her friends, 
but a Copenhagen editor got possession of them, and 
they appeared in a Danish translation in the Dagens 
Myheder. Last year, when the troubles in the East had 
given an interest to everything relating to Russia, 
Count Moltke’s letters were retranslated from the 
Danish journal, and published in the Deutsche Rundshau. 
Then he was persuaded to give authority for the publi- 
cation of the German originals, which appeared in a 
little volume, and passed rapidly into a second edition. 
It is from this second edition that the present transla- 
tion has been made. 

The English translator, while admitting that the 
letters are “chiefly interesting for the pleasing side- 
lights they throw on the character of this great man,” 
claims for them that they “ also contain some remark- 
able reflections on the life of the Russian people, both 
public and private, which are applicable to the Russia 
of the present day, notwithstanding the great reforms 
introduced by the Emperor.” Count Moltke bore away 
the same impression with other visitors to Russia of the 
personal kindliness of the people, which naturally he 
saw at its best. _At the same time, he was struck with 
@ certain barbaric lavishness in their hospitality. The 
namber and extent of the meals provided for him were 


Translated 








considerably in excess of his simple soldierly tastes, 
“ At half-past eight o’clock,” he says, “ they bring 
coffee, which is here always taken in glasses, and no on 
of excellent pastry. At twelve o'clock they serve for 
me four different dishes, a bottle of red wine, and a 
small one of liqueur. Of this I only eat a crust of 

with a little caviar, and half a glass of wine. The regt 
disappears in some other way. At four o’clock we haye 
an excellent dinner. At eight I have tea in my room, and 
yet, after all, up comes the wretch of a footman, and 
inquires when I will have supper.” Then, he adds, 
“they carry off the wax-lights, when they have hardly 
burned at all; servants are much the same everywhere,” 
Count Moltke, however, had an eye for other thi 
than the household arrangements of his entertainers, 
His letters are a good illustration of the breadth of 
German culture. He carried an observant eye for 
details and a habit of criticism into everything that he 
saw, from the fortifications of St. Petersburg to the 
dresses of the ladies at Court. He notes and comments 
with unresting mental activity and keen practical in. 
sight upon everything, domestic architecture, landscape 
gardening, the condition of the streets, the treatment of 
discharged veterans, the Court ceremonial, the singi 
in the churches—these were all faithfully jotted down 
and remarked on for his wife’s amusement and in. 
formation. He could not have worked harder if 
he had been a Special Correspondent. A subject 
that particularly interested him was the church archi- 
tecture, which he discusses with the enthusiasm of an 
expert. The way in which the national characteristics 
of their church buildings have been developed and 
maintained in defiance of foreign influences, leads Count 
Moltke to one of the few “ remarkable reflections ” in a 
series of letters occupied for the most part with minute 
scenic details :— 


Russia, indeed, received her Christianity and her first civilisation 
from Byzantium. She has been till quite recent times, absolutely 
without communication with the west, and therefore developed the 
elements of civilisation given her by the east in a manner perfectly 
national. The yoke of the Monguls and Tartars which lasted three 
hundred years, long hindered all further progress. Civilisation was 
quite confined to the convents, and it was from the convents that 
freedom came at last. The Tartar khans never demanded that the 
vanquished foe should embrace Islamism; they contented them- 
selves with receiving the tribute-money, and in order to raise it, 
authority within the country itself was required. They therefore 
strengthened the respect with which the great princes and the clergy 
were surrounded, and however hardly the domination of these h 
pressed on the development of the country, they nevertheless 
encouraged among the oppressed people faith in their religion, 
fidelity to their rulers, and love for their common fatherland. 

These characteristics distinguish the Russian people even to the 
present day; and when we reflect that the essence of this people, 
the great Russian nation, thirty-six millions of men of one race, 
one creed, one tongue, forms the greatest homogeneous mass of men 
. - world, who can doubt that Russia has a great future before 

er 

It has been said that with increasing population, the enormous 
kingdom must fall to pieces of itself; but no part can exist without 
the other, the wooded north needs the corn-growing south ; the i 
dustrial midland needs them both; while the interior is nothing 
without'the sea-coasts and nothing without the great waterways of 
the Volga, which is navigable fur 1,600 miles. But still more 
powerful than all these is the community of feeling which binds 
together even the most distant part. 

And of this feeling, Moscow is the centre point, not only in the 
European empire, but in the old sacred realm of the Czars, in whl 
the historical memories of the people are rooted, and out of which 
its future may yet perhaps arise. 


This line of reflection is common enough in books on | 


Russia. We may quote another passage which has 
greater novelty :— 


If I had to choose, I would ‘much rather live in Moscow than im 
Petersburg. 

Peter the Great found an inland country entirely without se@- 
coast. He might have chosen either the Black Sea or Baltic to 
bring him into connexion with the civilised world, but whichever it 
might be, it had first to be conquered. The hot-headed king of 
Sweden drew him into a northern war, and besides, the southers 
sea was then surrounded by barbarians. It is said that he had 
originally intended to found his new capital on the Black Sea, 
had even fixed on its site, but the one coast is not much farther from 
the centre of the kingdom than the other. 

What if he had built his Petersburg on the splendid harbour of 
Sebastopol, never to be blockaded by a winter's ice ? or close to the 
paradise of Tschadyr Dagh, where the vine grows wild, and every- 
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thing that is found in the conservatories on the Neva flourishes in 
the open air, where no floods bring destruction, and where the fleet, 
instead of being frozen up for seven months of the year, might keep 
up communication with the loveliest lands of Europe more easily 


than from the Gulf of Finland. 


What a city would Petersburg have been, if its wide streets had 
stretched down to Balaclava, and the Winter Palace had looked on 
the deep blue mirror of the Euxine; if the Isaac's Church had 
stood on the heights of Malakoff; if Alushta and Orianda had been 


the Peterhof and Gutschina of the Imperial family! 


With regard to the light thrown upon the character 
of Count Moltke by these letters, we may readily 
with the translator that they do not bear out 

the prevalent idea that the hero of so many military 
triumphs is a peculiarly stern man, if sternness is taken 
to imply harshness. What chiefly impresses the reader 
is their steady adherence to matter of fact, their patient 
love for detail, and the absence of any lighter sallies 
such as diversify the familiar letters of more ebullient 
writers. The letters are qnite in keeping with Count 
Moltke’s popular epithet of ‘‘The Silent.” They are 
very different in strain, for example, from Prince Bis- 
marck’s letters to his sister. If they have been published 
in their entirety, the mere fact of the letters is the only 
mark they contain of his affection for the person to 
whom they were addressed. There is no trace in them 
of the playfulness with which the great statesman un- 
bent himself from graver duties. Here and there we 
detect traces of the sense of humour which often goes 
with taciturn habits, as when, for example, in giving 
the locality of the house which was said to contain the 
bullion on which the paper circulation of Russia was 
founded, he remarks that “ he has not counted it,” or 
when he notes the careless ease of the crew of an 
English man-of-war at St. Petersburg, in seizing the 
opportunity of a fine day to have a great wash, and 
hanging out their shirts and trousers heedless of the 
expected arrival of the Empress. But such quiet sallies 
are few and far between. No letters could be more 
undemonstrative than these. We should say that the 
“ pleasing side-lights ’’ upon Count Moltke’s character, 
of which the translator speaks, are of an entirely 


negative kind. 


COLLIERY ACCIDENTS. 


Accidents in Mines: their Causes and Prevention. By Alan Bagot, 


Mining Engineer. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


The author of this book says that there was no neces- 
sity for writing it, “‘as far as regards those concerned 
in the profession of coal-mining.” His object, he states, 
is, “to set the whole matter in its true light before the 
public with a view of showing what is done and what 
is required still to insure a maximum amount of safety 
to miners.” It is absolutely necessary to cite these 
words, because they materially affect the verdict we 


must pass on Mr. Bagot’s well-meaning performance. 
Had his work been meant for the instruction of technical 
readers then its want of logical arrangement and lucid 
expression might not have mattered much. According 


to his own account, however, his desire is to instruct 
“the public.” Bat then to do so he must make himself 


intelligible to the “average reader,” and we regret to 
say he has failed in that direction most signally. The 
truth is Mr. Bagot has made a serious mistake. He 
has tried to write a popular work without understanding 
the conditions of success. These may be very simply 
explained. Ignorance of the subject will do a great deal 
to help an author in compiling a work for “ the general 
reader ’’ on some technical business. Unfortunately, 
however, Mr. Bagot is overflowing with professional 
information, so he derives no aid from defective know- 
ledge. Again, if an author of this class be not him- 
self ignorant, he must, if he write for “the public,” set 
out by “ writing it down an ass,” as Mr. Bumble did 
“the law.” He must try and get himself worked up 
into a vivid belief that he is addressing only one person 
—and that the bi t fool in his acquaintance. He 
must endeavour also to express his meaning under the 
firm conviction that his very life depends on making 
that fool understand him. Mr. Bagot unfortunately has 









































not done this. He writes as though he were lecturing 
a society of clever mining engineers—indeed, he admits 
that the matter of his k was meant at first for a 
er to be read before the Newcastle Mining Institute. 

t us take an example of the popular defects of Mr. 
Bagot’s style. 

How can the general public be expected to make 
sense of such a passage as that in which Mr. Bagot 
explains how water, escaping from a ‘“sump-hole”’ 
(by the way, he does not explain what a sump-hole 
is) into a gas cavity situated at a lower loved: will 
force out the gas in the form of a “blower.” He as. 
sumes that the distance between the two holes is 300 
feet, and then he says :— 

The question resolves itself into the weight of a column of water 
300 feet high, resting upon a body of gas which is at liberty to 
escape under favourable conditions. Thus it will be seen that an 
approximate idea both of the cause and its locality can be reached 
when the blowing-off pressure of the gas has been ascertained. Sup- 
posing a column of water 300 feet to weigh x lbs., then we shall 
find the gas blow off with a pressure of 10 lbs., and we have only 
to consider what weight a column of water must be to weigh zx lbs. 
I do not say these are the causes of every blower or outburst of 
gas in coal mines, but I merely wish to call the attention of those 
engaged to the mutual relations which exist between the two cases. 
There is no doubt that water must be the primary cause of 
blowers. The question is, Js the water surface water or is it pressure 
in the sump or standage? The existence of the latter can both 
ascertained and prevented, and the absence of the latter proves the 
existence of the pressure in many cases ”——(pp. 58, 59). 


Uninstructed reason “totters on its throne” when 
told that the problem is easily solved if we reflect that 
‘“‘ we have only to consider what weight a column of 
water must be to weigh 2 lbs.” Again, what is the 
general public to understand by the enigmatical query 
in italics? Read literally, it amounts to this, (1) that 
the existence of pressure can be ascertained and pre- 
vented, which is clear enough ; (2) that the absence of 
pressure proves its existence in many cases, which is 
sheer nonsense. Mr. Bagot, we regret to say, does not 
possess that gift of coherent exposition calculated to 
make his book useful to the class of persons he desires 
it to influence. 

Still there can be no doubt that the work is one 
which deserves attentive and thoughtful study by 
everybody engaged in mining operations, who can 
understand it. When intelligible, Mr. Bagot’s de- 
scriptions are usually terse, and his suggestions have 
about them a hard practical ring which impresses 
us with the conviction that they are based on wide 
observation and firm common sense. In these cir- 
cumstances it is to be hoped that if his book reach a 
second edition he will entirely recast it, and bring the 
matter under some symmetrical classification. In this 
way he will avoid such a blunder as mixing up in 
the same chapter a great many heterogeneous subjects 
which have really nothing to do with the topic imme- 
diately on hand. Turning to the middle of Mr. Bagot’s 
book, we find some interesting information about 
mining mortality. During the twenty years ending 
1875, the proportion of deaths amongst pitmen who 
perished on duty was one for every 127,740 tons of coals 
raised. In 1875 itself it was one for every 108,918 tons. 
These facts, of course, afford little justification for 
drawing any sweeping conclusions; but Mr. Bagot 
furnishes us with others taken from the Welsh district 
which are more valuable. In the year 1876, in this 
district, 12,002,412 tons were brought to the surface at 
the cost of 117 lives. In 1875, however, an output of 
only 10,274,645 tons cost 127 lives. Therefore in one 
year there was a reduction of 14 per cent. in the 
mortality. But let us go further back to 1864, long 
before the passing of the last Mines Regulation Act. 
Then we find that the small output of 6,948,000 tons 
cost 106 lives; so that, comparing the years 1876 and 
1864, we find in the latter a reduction of the death. 
rate equal to about 42 per cent. In other words, onl 
933 Welsh miners perished in 1876, whereas, had their 
business been as death-dealing as it was in 1864, no 


- fewer than 1,350 ought to have been killed. Though we 


raise more coal now than we did in past years we lose 
fewer lives, a fact which may be cited in proof of the 
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utility of the Mines Regulation Act, which has come into 
operation since the epoch of high mortality. eB 

Concerning the causes of accidents mn mines, Dir. agot 
makes little or no effort to bring out vividly their rela- 
tive destructiveness. He prefers to talk of them ina 
desultory kind of way, and to throw out rambling 
suggestions and hints about them, not when he is 
specially discussing them, but simply whenever they 
happen to spring up in his mind. On one cause of 
accident he waxes very eloquent—namely, the careless- 
ness of the men themselves. His story about Professor 
Faraday being once asked by a miner to sit down on @ 
bag of gunpowder in a mine may, however, be capped by 
another that Dr. Lyon Playfair used to tell in his lectures. 
The Professor was taken on one occasion to inspect a work- 
ing which was full of gas, into which the pitman coolly 
introduced his light, gradually raising it higher and 
higher, thus making it penetrate further and further 
into the dangerous air. At last the man stopped, and, 
turning to the terrified professor, remarked, “You see 
that ’ere light, sir. Well; jes’ you shove it a heighth 
of a hinch farder, and see if you won’t blow you and me 
to hell, that’s all!’’ We are glad to find from Mr. 
Bagot that smoking in mines is not so frequent as it 
used to be; but, on the other hand, the practice of 
making the men supply their own powder for blasting 
operations leads to frightful recklessness. Nothing can 
be more certain than that the attempt to “ unram” an 
unexploded shot must be fraught with danger. In the 
process of drilling the rock to get out the charge the 
mere friction of the tool generates enough heat to ignite 
the explosive substance. But then the miner cares 
nothing about the law that says a missed shot shall not 
be unrammed. Three pounds of powder mean money 
to him, and recover them he must even at risk of life 
to himself and his mates. Although Mr. Bagot deals 
with a great many matters, such as firedamp, spon- 
taneous combustion, over-winding, inundation, ventila- 
tion, he says little that is striking about any of the 
subjects bearing on mining accidents, save when he is 
treating of such questions as blasting, the use of the 
barometer, and “‘ dangerous practices not expressly for- 
bidden.”” Regarding the latter, he dwells upon the 
difficulty mine managers have in suppressing them. 
Speaking of the habit of hurrying blasting operations, 
“‘a dangerous practice ’’ not specially struck at by the 
Act, he says :— 

We know that the owner looks to the quantity of coal raised, 
that the manager looks to the cost of raising, with an eye to its 
reduction, and the men, if at piece-work, to the amount they can 
earn in a given time. Now, under these circumstances, it is ex- 
tremely probable that the time allowed for the operation will be 
insufficient to enable those entrusted with the duty of carrying it 
out to make the necessary arrangements to ensure safety. Persons, 
who are constantly exposing themselves to danger, are apt to be- 
come so familiar with it as finally to ignore it altogether, and 
miners grow careless by a breach of rules laid down by the Act 
which is not punished at once, and severely. The real 
cause of half the accidents in this country is that a given practice 
18 not recognised as dangerous till the accident takes place. Riding 
in tubs, for instance, is dangerous, but there are many boys who 
persist in doing so till they meet with some accident that probably 
leaves them crippled for life. 

It will hardly be contradicted that the most tragic 
of all mining accidents are explosions. These are 
usually caused in two ways. Lither the fire-damp 
is ignited directly by the miner’s lamp or indirectly 
by the operations connected with blasting. The 
best systems of ventilation appear to be powerless 
to dilute the gas below the explosive point when 
it suddenly rushes forth in quantity. So it is clear 
that protection must be sought in another quarter alto- 
gether. As miners cannot work in the dark their 
lamps must be so constructed that the flame shall 
not come into immediate contact with the surround- 
mg mixture of firedamp and common air which is 
explosive. As we all know, a covering of metallic 
gauze affords the required protection in the Davy 
lamp, only to this lamp there are objections. It 
is safe, but it is dim; moreover, in certain circum- 
stances it is not safe, as, for example, if it be carried 
against a rushing stream of air and firedamp. In snch 


an event the gas will penetrate the meshes of the 
gauze, and, impinging against the flame, will be igni 
just as it would have been if the lamp had a 
flame. Mr. Bagot recommends for general wT 
tion a Belgian lamp (the Muessler) which 
seems an improvement on the Davy. It can 
in a current of explosive gas three times as st 
that which the Davy lamp ignites before it wi 
an explosion. It seems to be made with a 
cylinder and internal cone, the gauze being 
top of the glass, and Mr. Bagot says its illuminati 
power is higher than that of common miners’ 
We see only one possible objection to it. Is 
glass cylinder round the flame apt, when it gets 
be shattered by a drop of water falling on it from 
roof of the mine? But,as weall know, the most frni 
cause of explosions is the use of naked lights in mineg 
which are esteemed safe, and free from fi , 
would have been well if Mr. Bagot had discussed 
question, Why not prohibit the use of unguarded +8 
in all mines? As a matter of fact, no mine can 
always safe. All coal beds have imprisoned in their 
meshes more or less firedamp. Some think it is always 
exuding to a greater or less extent. If the atmospheric 
pressure on the sides of the mine—that is to say, the 
pressure of the ventilating air—is great, the gas will be 
kept back. But if suddenly this pressure is relaxed, 
as in certain changes of weather, the unfettered gas 
will flow out with a rush, and if it be woeieanieal 
dilnted by an immediate increase in the ventilation 
will form with the air of the mine an explosive mixture 
which the unguarded lamp of the miner must at ones 
fire. Here we have one preventible cause of accidents 
indicated. Any sudden relaxation of atm 
pressure ought to be easily forecast by the barometer; 
in fact, an instrument of this sort in the shaft ought to 
be able to warn us of danger brewing in the mine just 
as it warns us of the oncoming of bad weather outside, 
Why, it will be asked, is the barometer not more success. 
ful in the hands of miners? Mr. Bagot answers—be- 
cause the hands in question are unskilled; because its 
indications are not frequently or carefully registered and 
watched; because, as a rule, the instruments used in 
mines are badly made; and because the Mines Regula- 
tion Act does not enforce any standard of efficiency in 
the barometers it orders to be placed at the entrance of 
mines. Nothing can be more significant than this 
remark of Mr. Bagot’s:—‘‘On inquiring the price 
which the agent of one of the largest coal and iron pro-. 
prietors of the midland district paid for his barometer, 
the answer was, ‘We get them in the town, and pay 
about 18s. for them.’ It is not possible that any 
accuracy can be expected in a barometer at the pitts 
when about 8s. would be expended in mercury, 83s. im 
the wooden case and glass tube, leaving a balance of 2s, 
for labour, adjusting, &c.”’ 

Undoubtedly, however, one of the most annoying 
causes of explosions in mines is blasting the coal either 
with powder or dynamite. Vast masses of coal are 
detached, and it may be gas seams sudde#iy rent open, 
and a great volume of firedamp unexpectedly dis- 
charged. If there be naked lights near the scene at the 
time, of course a catastrophe will be the result—nay, 
the same mischief may be done if the fuse is not com- 
pletely exhausted. Clearly, naked lights should not be 
used in mines at all where blasting operations are going 
on, for the mere atmospheric vibration caused by the 
shock of the “shot” will be conveyed to some dis- 
tance, and such is its effect that the mingled wave of 
air and firedamp which it sets in motion is ‘ 
against the lamps at such a high velocity that it 
passes through the ganze guards and becomes ignited. 
Mr. Bagot, whilst he does not seem to be quite 
clear as to whether blasting ought or ought not to 
be allowed in mines, makes some valuable sug 
gestions as to how it may be most safely carried om- 
The gist of these is, to have no naked or covered i 
burning within the area of vibration; to have 
fired when hardly anybody is in the mine—at the 
change of shifts, for example—to fire them by electricity 
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from the pithead when practicable, and to test carefully 
for firedamp in the region of the explosion before 
allowing naked lights to be used near it. 





THE MISSING WILL. 


The Missing Will. By Herbert Broom, LL.D, London: Chap- 
man and Hall. 


“M. Sismondi,” says Macaulay, “publishes a grave 
and stately history of the Merovingian Kings, very 
valuable, and a little tedious. He then sends forth as 
a companion to it a novel, in which he attempts to give 
a lively representation of charactersand manners. This 
course, as it seems to us, has all the disadvantages of a 
division of labour, and none of its advantages. We 


understand the expediency of keeping the functions of 


cook and coachman distinct. The dinner will be better 
dressed, and the horses better managed. But where 
the two situations are united, as in the ‘ Maitre Jacques’ 
of Moliére, we do not see that the matter is much 
mended by the solemn form with which the pluralist 
passes from one of his employments to the other. We 
manage these things better m England.” Dr. Broom, 
however, has set himself to show that law, whether 
common or constitutional, is not the only subject on 
which he can write with ease and fluency, and that the 
mysteries of feminine attire have no more eluded the 
grasp of his understanding than contractual obligation 
or parliamentary privilege. Thus we are informed that 
at the date of the story, which we gather to be 1876, 
“the right costume for a young lady would be 
ivory-coloured serge, trimmed with subdued blue 
and brown galloon.”” And throughout the book 
Dr. Broom never suffers us to be inattentive to 
what the ladies have on, and even condescends on 


one occasion to a short excursus on billy-cock hats, of 


which it seems that Mr. Leslie highly disapproves, con- 
sidering that they “almost preclude any modern out-of- 
door subject from being painted.” 


clothes is in any way connected with frivolity of mind. 


No. He feels upon his shoulders the impressive re- 
sponsibility of one who writes for future as well as 
for the short-lived generation of to-day. “ embering 


how anxious people seem to be for information on 
matters of taste or art, with a view to illustrations, or 
even to costumes for fancy balls; to know, in short, 
about the dresses of eighty or a hundred years ago; is 
it not reasonable to imagine that the same anxious 
desire for knowledge on the same subjects may be felt 
eighty or a hundred years hence, and then might not 
this chapter supply a want of our descendants ? ” 

This ‘confidence in a future but living flight through 
the mouths of men sustains Dr. Broom in many passages 
which a writer not so morbidly conscious of immortality 
might perhaps have omitted, or at least curtailed. For 
instance, at the opening of the third volume of ‘ The 
Missing Will,’ there is a long letter descriptive of Thirl- 
mere, which contains, indeed, more than one disparaging 
reference to the new scheme for supplying Manchester 
with water, but which has no conceivable connexion 
with the story, or with any part of it. But then we must 
remember that in the distant melancholy future, on which 
Mr. Bright recently dwelt with such pathetic eloquence, 
when the mills of chester are silent, and the commerce 
of England has decayed, those who, investigating the 
unlovely ruins of what was once the second city in Great 
Britain, discover traces of the ancient communication 
with Thirlmere, will turn with interest to Dr. Broom’s 
deathless pages to see what was his opinion on that once 
famous design. These interesting New Zealanders will 
probably be somewhat perplexed by Dr. Broom’s dates, 
As we have already intimated, the date of 1876 was a 
conjecture on our part, drawn from the one date in 
1877 which Dr. Broom gives, for the current year is 
always allnded to as 187—. The object and meaning of 
this cheap mystery are beyond us. There is no reason 
why any date should be assigned to this miscellaneous 


But it would be a 
mistake to suppose that Dr. Broom’s philosophy of 





book at all; but if it is thought that posterity will wish 
for information of that kind, why should our decitmdioahe 
be put off with three-quarters of a date? But perhaps 
the climax of absurdity is reached when an event of 
some importance in the story is stated to have occurred 
“about the year 18—.” Why not “about the year 
1—”? Really an application of the three unities to 
novels would be preferable to this sort of thing. 
Perhaps, however, we should not be far wrong in con- 
cluding that the solid and massive understanding which 
has compiled this story finds itself a little embarrassed 
in imparting a properly fictitious appearance to the 
reproduction of professional reminiscences. Else how 
are we to account for the strange observation that 
‘‘The Great Whale Case” is duly reported in the 
twenty-fifth volume of Clark’s ‘ Reports of House of 
Lords Cases’? Is everything which is not fact neces- 
sarily fiction? We should be to say that any of 
Dr. Broom’s handiwork was “ shop,” but there is some- 
thing a little suggestive of a distinguished profession 
in the remark that “he would have been very hand. 
some had not an air of irresolution and indecision per- 
vaded his countenance, marring, in some measure, 
Nature’s handiwork, and detracting from the primé facie 
nobility of his appearance.’ So, too, the following 
sentence seems rather as though it had strayed out of 
a special case. ‘“ These birds are by nature ambulatory 
and wandering ; they are not easily kept within bounds, 
they can only be so where there are adjoining and rival 
coverts, by high feeding, thus holding out to them 
special inducements to remain in sitw.” Indeed, his 
familiarity with legal phraseology has led Dr. Broom 
into one rather comical blunder, for he says, “ These 
mills were most beneficial to the immediate neighbour- 
hood, offering to very many poor families the means of 
earning an honest livelihood, and for those in better 
circumstances lightening the rates and local imposts to 
which Englishmen are so much enured.”” In one passage, 
however, of ‘The Missing Will’ there breathes a noble 
spirit of freedom from the trammels of the advocate, 
which is almost worthy of a well-known oe in My 
Auful Dad :—“ A litigious disposition, which induces its 
owner on slight provocation to ‘ let slip the dogs’ of law, 
is, indeed, an unclean spirit, which goeth not out of the 
breast in which it has lodged itself ‘but by prayer and 
fasting.’”’ ‘Let slip the dogs” is good, As to the 
remedy, perhaps and costs would be equally 
efficacious. Dr. Broom is perhaps not quite so much at 
home in the paths of literature as in the precincts of 
the law. At least, “discussing difficult passages of 
Shakespeare or Keble,’’ which Laura Lester suggests as 
an occupation in ‘The Missing Will,’ is as if one should 
sit down to improve one’s legal education by studying 
the judicial decisions of Lord Mansfield, C.J., and Sir 
Robert Carden; while the mere reading, without any 
discussion, of a far from difficult passage in Shakespeare 
would have shown Laura Lester’s mother that. a certain 
little poem does not begin “ The rain, it raineth every 
day,” but “When that I was and a little tiny boy.” 
But the Lesters, who are an estimable if somewhat 
commonplace family, make up for the paucity of their 
literary knowledge by the extreme accuracy and pro- 
priety of their conversation, reminding us of the ex- 
cellent governess in ‘Little Dorrit.’ Thus, Melanie 
Vernon’s maid Phoebe, being taken to the Orkneys and 
confronted with an Orcadian servant, ‘observed that 
Janet was continually using words which her parents 
did not use; that she spoke more as the Miss 

did. She said she was going to ‘ prepare’ the dinner ; 
that the ‘ mirror’ in her mistress’s room wanted atten- 
tion ; and, when she was expecting Mr. and Mrs. Vernon 
home from their walk, she never asked what they would 
want, but what they would ‘require,’” Dr. Broom’s 
own style, which in a less learned person we might be 
tempted to call slipshod, occasionally suffers from the 
excessive subtlety of his mind, as when we are told of 
George Vernon that, “being naturally somewhat ex- 
citable in temperament, anything like a scene was odious 
to him, because he wished edgar arg aj x 4 imper- 
turbable demeanour, and next to that he disliked any- 
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thing at all akin to a scene.” The delicacy of the 
distinction between “ anything like a scene ” and “ any- 
thing akin to a scene,” is really almost too much for the 
resources of human language. The mention of George 
Vernon, who is accountable for the fact that the will is 
missing, reminds us that we have said nothing of the 
characters in this story. We can only plead the same 
excuse as that which a learned historian gave for the 
brevity of his chapter on the serpents of Iceland. There 
were no serpents in Iceland, and there are no characters 
in this book. George Vernon is at one time a moralising 
rig, and at another a cowardly knave. His wife isa 
rmless little woman, whose only fault is that she 
prevents her husband from committing suicide. As for 
the rest, they flit like shadows through such story as 
there is, and it would be waste of ink and paper to 
describe them. They are really introduced to illustrate 
some ‘‘ feature of modern English life,” such as garden- 
rties, or chinamania, of which Dr. Broom says, in 
duflence of political economy, that ‘‘ those who ridicule 
the collecting of English porcelain, on which Julia 
Vernon’s taste had centred, seem to forget that this 
branch of the ceramic art gives employment to thousands 
of our operatives, skilled and unskilled workmen ; adds 
substantially to the income of the country,” and so forth. 
Dr. Broom is really one of the very few persons who 
would be enlightened by reading Sir Edmund Beckett's 
letters to the Times. We have only to add that the 
missing will is eventually found, that even the greatest 
sinners in the story are good Conservatives, and that 
the external excellence of the book reflects great credit 
on the publishers. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


Note-Book of Sir John Northcote, sometime M.P. for Ash- 
barton, and afterwards for the County of Devon, contain- 
ing Memoranda of Proceedings in the House of Commons 
during the first Session of the Long Parliament, 1640. 
Transcribed and edited, with a Memoir, by A. H. A. 
Hamilton. (John Maurray.)—In his interesting intro- 
duction to this volame, Mr. Hamilton states the precise 
worth of these Notes in a single paragraph. ‘“ I cannot 
pretend,” he says, “to claim for these Notes that they 
will alter the generally received views of English History. 
If they contained evidence proving that Pym was a 
Jesuit, that Laud was a Puritan, that Hampden was in 
the pay of the King, and Strafford a martyr for liberty, 
they would no doubt attain a wide popularity. All I 
can claim for them is that they furnish a few additional 
facts concerning matters that were in some measure pre- 
viously known, that they indicate the line taken by 
various eminent men in particular debates, that they shew 
usanumber of gentlemen generally supposed to have been 
mute inglorious members taking part in the discussions, 
and that they make us alittle more familiar with the 
mode of transacting business in that famous assembly to 
which they refer.” Note-taking in those days was a 
serious matter. The House of Commons held its members 
pledged to secrecy as much as Cabinet Ministers are 
now. One member was actually expelled from the 
House and even committed to the Tower for publishing 
a“ report of a speech which he delivered. Taking notes 
looked suspicious, and members were challenged for the 
practice. Sir Simonds d’Ewes had to defend himself 
by saying that if he were not permitted to write, he must 
go to sleep, or, worse, to a play-house. Whether Sir 
John Northcote’s notes were taken in the House or not 
cannot be ascertained. They are remarkably fresh and 
vivid, but they might have been jotted down after and 
not during a sitting. Sir John apparently had an am- 
bition to distinguish himself, and he took notes, not like 
Sir Simonds d’Ewes, for his own subsequent glorification, 
but as a practical man, to help him in acquiring a know- 
ledge of the ways of the House. If the Presbyterian 
cause had gained the ascendancy, he might have become 
@ conspicuous figure in the State, but he had no sym- 
pathy with a military Republic, and by his service 
against the King, when the Civil War broke out, he had 
unfitted himself for office under Charles at the Restora- 


tion. Mr. Hamilton’s introduction and notes have the 
brevity and point of a writer who is complete master of 
his subject. 


The Triumph of Love. A Mystical Poem, in Songs, 
Sonnets, and Verse. By Ella Dietz. (EK. W. Allen,)— 
There is no ordinary depth and tenderness of feeling in 
these poems. They have a curious resemblance in gen. 
timent to the mystical poetry of the seventeenth 
century. Such a song as the following might have been 
written by a female George Herbert :— 

O touch me not, unless thy soul 
Can claim my soul as thine ; 
Give me no earthly flowers that fade, 
No love, but love divine: 
For I gave thee immortal flowers, 
That bloomed serene in heavenly bowers, 


Look not with favour on my face, 
Nor answer my caress, 

Unless my soul have first found grace 
Within thy sight ; express 

Only the truth, though it should be 

Cold as the ice on northern sea. 


O never speak of love to me, 
Unless thy heart can feel 
That in the face of Deity 
Thou wouldst that love reveal : 
For God is love, and His bright law 
Should find our hearts without one flaw. 


ART. 


ee 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS AT THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


It is perhaps a little unfavourable to the success of 
the Dudley Gallery that its principal elements of 
strength should lie in the department of landscape. 
Here the two water-colour societies must always be 
powerful rivals, and by accepting the same ground the 
Dudley inevitably misses the distinction it could for. 
merly claim of displaying a kind of work not to be 
found elsewhere. In earlier years these annual exhi- 
bitions at the Egyptian Hall nearly always contained 
some important figure-subjects, now and thendenounced ~ 
as eccentric, but never felt to be uninteresting. 
present occasion, however, there is little in this genre 
either to abuse or to defend. The figure-pieces are 
generally insignificant, neither very bad nor very good ; 
and we observe that, in several instances where the 
scale is important, the committee have been rather 7 
of showing their possessions. Their hesitation, it m 
be confessed, is sometimes well founded. Mr. Clifford’s 
large portrait-heads are not very well hung, but then. 
they are not very well painted. Although possessed of 
@ certain sense of style that saves him from falling into 
mere commonplace, he does not yet possess the kind of 
resource needed to fill the vacant spaces of his work. 
The flesh-painting wants solidity and strength; the 
drawing fails to suggest all the refinements of form and 
modelling that would vindicate the extreme simplicity 
of its method. In short, if these were the first examples 
of Mr. Clifford’s art that we had met with, we should 
be disposed to welcome them for their sober taste and 
severity of manner. But they are not the first, nor 
even the best; and hence it is to be feared that Mr. 
Clifford believes the style in which they are executed 
needs no further development. He would do well, 
perhaps, to study the portraits of Mr. J. C. Moore, who 
sends several charming examples to the present exhi- 
bition. Mr. Moore has a very distinct manner in 
work, but it is not so rigidly fixed that he cannot take 
advantage of fresh suggestions of beauty which each new 
theme affords. His colouring, always carefully balanced 
and strictly controlled, is not limited in the material 
with which it works; and the flexibility of his style 8 
further shown in the quickness with which he appre 
hends the finely-marked distinctions of childish cha- 
racter. Mr. Walter Crane seldom appears as & portrait- 
— and the full-length figure of Mrs. Lyulph 

tanley (308), although tasteful in colour, is not quite 
a satisfactory specimen of his art. Mr, Crane works 
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better when his invention is ruled by an idea. He has 
not the kind of talent that can deal successfally with 
the direct rendering of individual form or features, and 
in this picture we may observe that the grace of the 
figure is somewhat strained and the expression wanting 
in vitality. He is accordingly seen to better advantage 
in the “ May Meeting,” where the spring landscape, 
which he can treat with so much delicate sympathy, 
possesses a charm sufficient to make us forget that the 
figures of the players are not masterly in drawing. 

But we have said that the strength of the exhibition 
lies in landscape, and it is therefore right to proceed 
forthwith to the landscapes properly so called. The 
place of honour is assigned to a careful study of moon- 
light by Mr. Poynter, thoroughly artistic in the com- 
bined beauty of light and colour. This is one of.a series 
of sketches which the artist has brought home from 
Madeira. On the south wall of the Gallery the first 
drawing of note is Mr. Donaldson’s view of the river at 
Great Yarmouth (13). Mr. Donaldson’ displays here a 
scheme of colouring that has grown familiar to his ad- 
mirers, who will perhaps complain that he employs it 
with too little variety to changing scenes and widely 
distant climes. In the present drawing, however, the 
fault is partly counterbalanced by a skill in composition 
much in advance of what he has previously displayed. 
Near by hangs a small bit of brilliant sunlight (38), by 
H. Macallum, a space of beach backed by a level sea 
that gives relief to the stalwart figure of a fisherman who 
offers for sale the last of his basket. “‘Orchardleigh” (47) 
is the title of a truthful study of greenery by Mr. 
Addison. Itis pleasant to find an artist, who is animated 
by a distinct conception of natural beauty, and who 
carries away an impression at once so faithful and so 
harmonious. The various tones of summer foliage are 
grouped together with a genuine feeling for their effect ; 
and although there is no effort to rival the strength of 
Nature, the painting has a completeness of suggestion 
that merely realistic work, however searching its method, 
can never attain. Mr, Addison contributes one or two 
other drawings to the Gallery that are of almost equal 
worth. Keeping to the order of the catalogue, we must 
not omit to notice Mrs. Jopling’s clever sketch for the 
picture exhibited last year in the Grosvenor (72)—a 
drawing that possesses some effective passages of colour. 
Landscape again asserts its claim in the small but very 
delightful sketches (96) of Mr. Mark Fisher, whose 
colouring and mode of workmanship are more entirely 
expressive of the particular resources of water-colour than 
those of any other exhibitor. Miss Edith Martineau sends 
a carefully-painted and conscientiously-drawn head of an 
old lady (165) ; and Mr. Adrian Stokes exhibits a portrait 
of Mrs. Percy Macquoid (228) remarkable for the fresh- 
ness and decision of its execution. One of the largest and 
most elaborate landscapes in the exhibition is the view of 
“‘Cromee after Sunset”? (329) by Arthur Severn. It 
is impossible to allege against such work as this any 
failure of observation or any lack of diligent care in 
workmanship. And yet it must be confessed that the 
result, although it reminds us of much that is beautiful 
in Nature, is scarcely satisfying as a work of art. The 
painter has tried for much, and has actually rendered a 
great deal of the beanty of evening light upon broken 
water. But his patient accumulation of facts does not 
yield the complete impression which is indispensable to 
all artistic work, whether it be asketch or a finished 
picture. Among other pictures in the exhibition may 
be mentioned ‘Flooded Fields” (376), ‘‘ Henley on 
Thames” (347), ‘‘ View of Benares ” (391), “ Spring ”’ 
(517), “ Blackthorn in Blossom” (518), “ View in 
Venice”’ (530), ‘‘ Portrait of E. J. Gregory” (533), 
and “ Bamburgh Castle”’ (635). 


Mr. W. J. Wilson, Demonstrator of Pract'cal Physics at the 
Royal School of Mines, will commence, on Saturday, the 23rd, 
& cours? of six lectures, illustrated by experiments, at the 
Birkle>k Institution, on “Electric Telephony.” The entire 
proceeds will be given to the fund now being raised for the 
erection of a new building for the Institution. 





DRAMA. 


OO 
THE LYCEUM.—*“ LOUIS xXI.”’ 


Whatever view may be taken as to the historical 
truth of M. Delavigne’s portrait of Louis XI., there can 
be no doubt that it supplies Mr. Irving with a part 
admirably suited to his powers. At the same time, if 
the stage is to take the high rank which Mr. Irving 
claimed for it in an address at Birmingham the other 
day, we have a right to demand that its productions 
shall not too flagrantly outrage the facts of history. We 
have a right to ask whether history gives any warrant 
for the inhuman monster whom M. ‘Dolavigns painted— 
a villain without the least redeeming trait, a wretch 
“void and empty of any dram of mercy,” and at the 
same time void and empty of the heathen virtue of 
physical courage which is often found in remorseless 
and unscrupulous natures. Doubtless, if all the truth 
were known, it would be found that Louis XI. was not 
so utterly depraved that he had not some more humane 
moods than any that appear in the dramatist’s picture. 
Bat it is only fair to M. Delavigne to admit 
that history did afford him the raw material for all 
that he has represented on the stage. It is not 
to the purpose to say that, after all, Louis XI. 
was a great ruler, who made a compact and well-ordered 
kingdom out of a country distracted by the jealousies of 
petty chiefs, reformed the administration of justice, and 
gave increased security to the persons and property of 
all but those who opposed his schemes. As much might 
be said for the great man whose history was related by 
Fielding. The stage, whether as an instractor in morals 
or as a simple producer in art, has nothing to do with 
the political benefits of Louis XI.’s reign, but with his 
character and motives. If, indeed, the dramatist should 
represent a man utterly incapable of achieving what as 
a historical fact Louis XI. did achieve, then we should 
have reason to find fault with him. But M. Delavigne 
has adroitly evaded all such responsibilities by choosing 
as the period for his action the latter days of the great 
king’s life, when his governing powers may be supposed 
to have been very much enfeebled while his vices ruled 
him with undisputed mastery. 

For Louis XI.’s fiendish severity of what he was 
pleased to call punishment, for his treachery, his harshness 
to his son, his abject fear of death, his superstitious 
fits, his buffoonery, in short, for all the colours of this 
picture, M. Delavigne has ample historical authority. 
Some of the particulars might break down if tested 
by rigid canons of historical credibility, but at least 
there is the warrant of historical gossip for them all. 
It has been said that either M. Delavigne or Mr. Irving 
makes a mistake in the illustration of the superstitious 
side of Louis’s character. As the stage Louis is dis- 
cussing with one of his favourite tools the murder of an 
enemy, he breaks off at the sound of the ee steps 
aside, mutters a prayer, and bends his head in formal 
obeisance, and then with a frightful leer resumes his 
conference with the murderer, and settles the final 
details of the plan. But even for this there is the 
precedent of an anecdote of the historical Louis. His 
superstition never took the same turn as that of 
Charles V. It was always, according to report, of the 
kind which is satisfied with the observance of forms, 
and sets no store by the spirit of the observance. 
Once, it is said, he interrupted a chaplain who was 
praying for the health of his body and soul with the 
remark—‘ Pray for the health of the body, good 
father; you should not ask too many things at a time.” 
Again, Mr. Irving has been blamed for the want of 
kingly dignity in his personation of Louis. But here, 
again, he is true to history. It is expressly re- 
corded that one of the means by which Lonis tried 
to break the power of the nobles was ingratiating 
himself with the common folk by the familiarity of 
his manner. The nobles were haughty and reserved 
in their intercourse with the vulgar, therefore Louis 
assiduously cultivated manners of the opposite sort, was 
plain in his dress, gossiped freely with his humblest 
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bj lied them with drolleries, and did not hesitate 
pg ive point to his jests by poking his hearers 
in the ribs, trusting always to the real power behind, 
and the many terrible examples of it to be seen on 


scaffold or gibbet, to preserve his royal dignity from 
contempt. The odd pantaloon tones and gestures with 
which Mr, Irving represents the monarch, strangely at 


variance though they are with the ordinary conception 
of royal demeauour, are quite in keeping with what 
history records of Louis, while at the same time they 
afford a most effective stage contrast to his diabolical 
schemes. 

It may be remarked, too, that, as the stage hero of 
sinister type, Louis is redeemed from contempt by the 
moral or immoral courage which he shows. Of physical 
courage there is no trace, unless, perhaps, in trusting 
himself among the peasantry with guards who are only 
within call, and could give him little protection against 
a prompt assassin, He cowers before the avenging 
dagger of Nemours, and begs for his life in the most 
abject terror. Nor again does he appear to advantage 
in praying for a longer lease of life from Frangois de 
Paule, who had acquired by his sanctity the repute of 
being able to work miracles. His grovelling entreaties 
and slavish obedience to his physician are further 
indications of his physical cowardice, and it might 
be objected that all this was inconsistent with the 
character of a man who had proved himself a bold 
general as well as an unscrupulous diplomatist. But to 
such objections the dramatist, as we have said, has a 
sufficient answer in the impaired age of his subject. It 
is matter of history that during the last three years of 
his life, during which he remained shut up in his 
chiteau at Plessis-lez-Tours, Louis may well be pre- 
sumed to have lost the nerve which distinguished him 
in his younger days. And Mr. Irving has been care- 
fal to preserve abundant relics of the king’s strength 
of spirit. The way in which he persists in his schemes 
of revenge and aggrandisement, in spite of his con- 
cessions to the Church and the pious influences with 
which he has surrounded himself, afford sufficient 
evidence of a strong will surviving in a shattered frame. 
His petulant restiveness under the yoke of piety has a 
grotesque effect, but the grotesqueness is like that of 
the shapes of flame which leap up from a destructive 
fire in mockery of well-meant efforts to extinguish it. 

M. Delavigne took considerable liberties with the 
outward facts of history in the slight plot which he 
contrived for the exhibition of the various features of 
Louis XI.’s character. Charles the Bold fell on the 
field several years before the death of Louis, when the 
Dauphin, who appears in the play asa stripling, was 
only a child of eight years old. But these are liberties 
which have always been permitted to the historical 
dramatist, so long as he does not interfere with the 
larger truths of history. M. Delavigne deserves praise 
for the happy conception of making an imaginary son 
of the Duc de Nemours the instrument for wreakin 
poetic justice on the royal criminal. Of all Louis XI.’s 
outrages on the public sentiment of humanity, there was 
none which caused such intense loathing and repug- 
nance as the circumstances of the execution of Nemours. 
Nemours was a dangerous man, and had done little to 

in popular sympathy ; and if Louis had simply put 

im to death, his doom would have excited no special 
compassion. But Louis tried to strike terror into his 
enemies by putting him to death with circumstances of 
heartless and revolting barbarity. The scaffold on 
which the Duc was beheaded was formed of loosely- 
joined planks, and the children of the unfortunate 
man were placed beneath, so that their father’s 
blood should drip through upon their heads. A vow of 
vengeance from one who had been subjected to such in- 
human torture is well calculated to excite the sympathy 
which a dramatist needs for a play of tragic complexion. 
Such a scene could not be placed on the stage without 
revolting the audience, but we think that the play as a 
play would have gained greatly in strength by the 
actual presentation of some of the cruelties through 
which Louis earned public detestation. As it is, while 
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we need no further illustration of Louis’s fiendish nature 

than Mr. Irving gives, there is a serious want of jn. 
terest in the ings: of the other of the 
drama, owing to the fact that their motives have to he 


explained verbally, and receive no visible embodiment che 


to the audience. If the part of Nemours were played 
by a more appropriate actor, capable of winning the 
sympathies of the audience, this difficulty d be 
overcome. But it isa blemish in the construction of 
the play to have a number of persons moving about on 
the stage who cannot awaken the faintest interest in the 
absence of the leading performer. if 


VARIORUM NOTES. 


Reuter has excelled himself this week, and has made us all 
laugh over an erratum which is really a work of genius, On 
the 2nd inst. a telegram was received from Brisbane, contain. 
ing the somewhat mysterious announcement, “ Governor of 
Queensland, twins, first son.” An ordinary mortal would haye 
suspected an error; but the decipherer of this telegram, 
evidently no ordinary mortal, but one endowed with the 
acumen of a Bentley or a Porson, at once adopted a bold con- 


jectural emendation, as conservative of the text as was possible 


under the circumstances, and announced to an interested world 
that “ Lady Kennedy had given birth to twins, the eldest being 
a son.” The ingenious decipherer, however, had reckoned 
without his Debrett, from which he might have learnt that 
Sir Arthur Kennedy was a widower. On a telegraphic re- 


petition being demanded, it appeared that the message origi- 


nally telegraphed was “ Governor Queensland turns first sod” 
(of the Maryborough-Gympic Railway)—a more prosaic, but. 


certainly more intelligible piece of news. Surely some one in 


Reuter’s office must have had in his mind a well-known 


passage in the School for Scandal, . 


To avoid the numerous press errors which have lately 


occurred, the Times will, in future, be printed in Arabic. 


From a letter in the Times from St. Petersburg, published — 


last Thursday, we learn that a general impression exists that 


the Russian Ambassador’s windows in London were D 
some little time ago by a mob. It is no wonder that there 
should be such an impression after the disgraceful scenes which 


have taken place on two Sundays. Nothing could be more 
degrading to the reputation of London, which passes for & 
civilised capital, than the fact that Mr. Gladstone was 

last Sunday, and that on the same day, after Mr. 
meeting had been quashed, Hyde Park was given up to the low. 


a 
fe 


; 


horse-play of a rowdy mob. One of two things should be done, 
Either let Hyde Park be recognised as a place for a hebdomadal 


Greenwich Fair, in which case decent people will know how to 
avoid it, or let its character as a decent and rational recreation 


ground be enforced. And, at any rate, precautions should be 
taken against the pursuit of unoffending men of mark by ® 


yelling rabble. 


“The “Expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise” and 


“The Driving of the Turks out of Europe” are not two titles 
for the same picture. 


Several London papers have lately been again describing. 
the son of the late Emperor of the French as the Prince 
Imperial. This is done of course in perfect innocence and good 
faith, but at the same time it should be remembered that there 
is no Prince Imperial of France at present, inasmuch as there 
is no French Emperor. An understanding was arrived at long 
since in the Court circle of this country, and with the full. 
assent of the Empress Eugenie, that the son of the late 
Emperor should be called, as his father was in his early exile, 
Prince Louis Napoleon, 


A recent number of the Zemps reminds us that in Paris 
there are very few Parisians, “ genuine Parisians of Paris,” 9% 
Rousseau called them ; and that in revolutions the natives 
Paris play a minor part. It was so in the days of June; and, 
on one occasion under the Commune, when 356 persons were 
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taken prisoners, 


of the Revolution but few Parisians figure. 


population of Paris. 


One of the last acts done by the late George Cruikshank 
was to sign his name to a memorial addressed to Lord Beacons- 
field on behalf of a literary lady, now in somewhat reduced cir- 
cumstances, praying that she might receive a pension from the 
Crown. The memorial was sent to Mr. Cruikshank to sign just 
before he was stricken with his last illness. For some days he 
was unable even to think of it. Just before his death he 
remembered the memorial, earnestly begged that it might be 
brought to him, and signed it. The last touch given by the 
hand of the gifted artist was thus given in the cause of kind- 
ness. 


A good story of the House of Commons has lately been re- 
vived. Lord Beaconsfield, in the course of an impassioned 
speech, denounced the occupants of the Treasury Bench as 
“extinct volcanoes.” “ What does he mean by that?” asked 
one of the House of an Irish member sitting next to him. 
“Sure he means that they’re used-up craters,” was the 
answer. 


Some of the French papers quote from the Gazette de Stras- 
bourg the following story about Prince Bismarck. A great 
collector of autographs asked the Prince to write something 
in an album. Bismarck complied, choosing a page which 
already bore the writings of two great statesmen. The first 
was M. Guizot, who had written, “In my long life I have 
learned two rules of wisdom: the first, to forgive much; the 
second, never to forget.” M. Thiers had written underneath, 
“4 little forgetfulness will not injure the sincerity of a pardon.” 
Prince Bismarck added, ‘‘ For my part I have learned to forget 
much and to ask that much may be forgiven me.” The quota- 
tion must, we should think, be from a rather old number of 
the Gazette de Strasbourg. Thestory appeared in print several 
years ago. 


M., Révillout has proved from certain papyri in the Louvre, 
containing the records of a Theban family from the time of 
Darius III, to the twentieth year of Euergetes L, the truth of 
a statement of Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, which seemed 
to show that the married women’s property question had been 
settled pretty effectually in Ancient Egypt, but which sadly 
wanted confirmation. It now appears to be certain that the 
ordinary rule in Egypt was that the husband should make 
over all his effects, present and to come, to his wife a few 
years after marriage, and was in fact reduced to this somewhat 
painful necessity in order to fulfil the obligations into which he 
had entered by the marriage contract. The husband would 
have been left in a state of absolute destitution had he not 
previously stipulated that his wife should feed and take care of 
him during his life, and have him turned into a high-art 
mummy and provide him with a mortuary chapel after his 
death. The only wonder is that, under these cstounding 
regulations, the Egyptian ladies could find a husband on any 
terms. The custom of course practically is by no means un- 
familiar in this country, and it is probably what we must all 
come to; still, when first it acquires the force of law, it can 
scarcely fail to create a panic in the matrimonial market, But 
meanwhile Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus score a point. 


there was only one Parisian among them—a 
child who had been carried off from La Rochette. Napoleon I, 
when First Consul, declared that the number of evilly-dis- 
posed citizens had always been extremely small, so that out 
of 400 persons of this class he was assured that over two-thirds 
were foreigners. M. Maxime Ducamp, by no means a partial 
witness, testifies that he has sought in vain for a Parisian 
among political assassins, Among the most prominent names 
In 1814, of the 
five members of the Provisional Government, two only, Talley- 
rand and Joubert, were Parisians ; and not one of the mem- 
bers of the Municipal Commission of July, 1830, was born at 
Paris. Among the eleven members of the Provisional Go- 
vernment of 1848, only Ledru-Rollin and Flocon were 
Parisians; and again but two Parisians, Henri Rochefort and 
Ernest Picard, were members of the Government of National 
Defence. These facts are certainly noteworthy as exploding 
the ordinary view of some of the chief characteristics of the 



















Dramatic realisation may sometimes be carried too far. This 
was certainly the case at the Lyceum on the first night of 
Louis XI, The first act of the play opens outside the Castle of 
Plessis-lez-Tours at night, and the realistic effect of darkness 
was carried so far that it was almost impossible to see anything 
on the stage, Thus when a figure enveloped in a cloak came 
from the castle and stood silently on the drawbridge, the most 
enthusiastic applause arose from all parts of the house, and 
lasted for some minutes, during which the draped figure 
remained motionless. A vague feeling of error began to pass 
through the theatre, the applause lessened and grew still, 
the cloaked personage moved and spoke, and was not Mr. 
Irving, but Mr, Clements as Cominés. We regret to say that 
the inextinguishable laughter of the gods then outlived the 
previous applause by some seconds. 


The kindly.encouragement given by Mrs. Charles Kean to 
Mr. Irving’s revival of her husband's famous part of Louis XL, 
brings back to reeollection, by force of contrast, the manner in 
which Charles Kean’s great father was once treated by 
Garrick’s widow. Kean revived Garrick’s great part of Abel 
Drugger. Mrs, Garrick wrote to him:—“ Dear Sir,—You 
cannot play Abel Drugger.” Kean mildly wrote in reply :— 
“Dear Madam,—I know it.” 


One of the latest results of the crusade in America of 
“Count Joannes” against an unappreciative public has been a 
free fight between the Yale students and the police, in which, 
fortunately, very little damage was done. The “Count,” in a 
letter to the Chief of Police, thanked him for his prompt 
action, and observed that his, the Count’s, leonine life had led 
him to be indifferent to fear. This is in a certain sense 
ludicrous, but it has a tragic side. In some things America is 
ahead of us, but it is very unlikely that here theatrical 
managers would engage a semi-lunatic to play serious parts, 
relying upon filling their houses with people who came on 
purpose to bait him. And we may hope that the theory of 
safety-valves would never be carried so far as to allow a 
theatrical performance to degenerate into an interchange of even 
such harmless missiles as beans between actors and audience, 


Mr. Hennessy, who has lately returned from Normandy, has 
in his studio a picture of “ An Evening on the River,” a view 
of Barnes, taken from Chiswick; and the “ Féte de Village,” 
ascene of Norman peasants making merry over a game at 
bowls in a cider orchard. Mr. Hennessy has also a picture of 
a religious procession in a fishing village. 

A sketch of Fortuny’s has been sold for ten dollars in New 
York. Its possessor would have done more wisely to send 
it here. 


- We understand that M. Charles Waltner, the accomplished 
etcher, is about to produce a series of engraved plates after 
choice female portraits by Reynolds, Romney, and Gains- 
borough. M. Waltner believes that something more remains 
to be done in rendering the work of these painters than was 
accomplished by the mezzo-tint engravers of their time. 
Certainly the experiment could hardly fall into more com- 
petent hands. M. Waltner has already proved in his etching 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert that lhe understands the secret by which 
etching may be made available for the interpretation of the 
works of our great painters, and the engraved head by him 
after the painting by Dubois, which was lately published in 
L’ Art, shows how perfectly he can adapt his style to the par- 
ticular requirements of his subject. 


‘The Commercial Products of the Sea; or, Marine Contri- 
butions to Food, Industry, and Art,’ is the title of a work by 
Mr. P. L. Simmonds, which Messrs. Griffith and Farran have 
in preparation. It will be in one volume octavo, and will 
contain a large number of illustrations. 

Mr. W. T. Thornton, C.B., has in the press a literal versifi- 
cation of the Odes of Horace, which will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., under the title of ‘ Word for 
Word from Horace.’ 

A welcome addition is about to be made to Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Co.’s charming “Golden Treasury Series,” in the 
shape of a volume of selections from the poems of Mr, Matthew 
Arnold. 
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[D'SESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT.— 

Next TUESDAY EVENING, March 19, FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq., 
will deliver a LECTURE at the MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, on 
“The PRACTICAL MODE of DISESTABLISHING and DISENDOWING the 
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PROVIVE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
By taking a 
POLICY of the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. Annual Income, £210,000, 

A Fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance in the 
event of Injury, may be secured at Moderate Premiums. Bonus allowed to 
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ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 
£1,230,000 has been paid as COMPENSATION. 
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BIFEBSECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or re on demand, 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, Interest allowed 
on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts, 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 
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OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL 

Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, 
India, China, Japan, and Australia, The Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company despatch their Steamers from Southam via the 
Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Veniceevery Friday, and from with 
the Overland Mails, every Monday. 


Offices—122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, 8. W. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STKEEHEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





£10 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
. per post, One of 


BENNETTS LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, 
damp-tight, and dust-tight. 


65 Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.O.0. John Bennett. 
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SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and milliners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the immediate 
execution of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, 
besides material at ls. per yard and upwards, to cut from the piece, all 
in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the General 
Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also given for 
household mourning at a great saving to large or small families. 


TAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


CHIEF OFFICES:—62 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 








SUMMARY of the TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT, for the Year ending 
December 31, 1877. 


Bing SHAREHOLDERS are aware that in the year 1875 the Company obtained an Act of Parliament, 
enabling them, among other things, to pass a Special Resolution for the entire separation of the Ordinary and Industrial 
Branches of the Company, and for keeping Separate and Distinct Accounts for each Branch. 
Under the powers of the Act, a Special Resolution was accordingly passed, and from and after the 3lst December, 1876, 
the two Branches have been kept entirely distinct, and the Accounts are now rendered in conformity with that Resolution. 
It may be useful to remind the Shareholders that, for all practical purposes, the two Branches are as distinct as if they 
were worked by separate Companies, and it is believed that great advantage will be derived therefrom. 
In accordance with the Special Resolution so passed, a division of the Funds of the Company on 31st December, 1876, was 
made, and attention is drawn to the Statement showing the division, which is printed before the usual Accounts. 
Orpinary Brancu.—The Annual Premium Income at the end of the year is £93,352 8s, 7d, in respect of 20,073 Policies, 
assuring the sum of £2,756,901, exclusive of Bonus additions, showing an increase of £10,106 12s, 7d, per annum over the 
ear 1876. 
: InpustRIAL Brancu.—The Annual Premium Income at the close of the year is £1,227,803 4s. Od., showing an increase of 
£247,227 6s. Od. over the income of the previous year. 


THE TOTAL PREMIUM INCOME IS ...ccccsccccccsccseevcccesessecesess £1,321,155 12 7 
Tue CLAIMS AMOUNT TO— 

Ordinary Branch ..ciccssccsccosssssssoccccoccccee sedensebsadedeoccess . 48,4009 6 6 

Industrial Branch ...........0+++ eavcseconeseccbssetess atonecendveaih 822,270 2 8 

£370,679 9 2 

Tue Torat SUM PAID AMOUNTS 1O0......+004 onnenevecatosmpenecens £2,293,674 17 9 





BALANCE SHEET of the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY (Ordinary Branch), on December 31, 1877. 


LIABILITIES. 4 a @ ASSETS, £ . da, 
Life Assurance Fund ..ccccccoccecsceccccoscecescccccceeecccs 511,221 5 7 | Mortgages on Property within the United Kingdom .........++: 84,523 2 
Sickness and Assurance Fund.........scececscescccccsscscscces 437 18 1 | Loans on the Company's Policies .........ccceecseeccceccsucses 17,731 18 8 
Leasehold Redemption Fund .....ccssccnceecsecsevancsecseseses 3,000 0 O | Investments :— 
—_—_ ——_ In British Government Securities... .........sceceescesseece 37,226 18 11 
£514,659 3 8 Indian and Colonial  dittO ....ccsccccsccccecccececcecs 1389 7 8 
Claims under Life Policies admitted but not yet paid.......+..+. 7,204 16 9 Foreign HO nc ecccccccccccccccccceccsees 15,167 15 3 
Railway and other Debentures and Debenture Stock ...... 47,203 5 8 
Ditto Shares (Preference and Ordinary) ........+ arinave 6,361 11 4 
Trust Funds Certificates ........cccessseeeess Oebec doves 20,423 10 0 
House Property (Freehold and Leasehold) ..........++s+s - 94,725 311 
RG VORIOIS 0. 0.00'0000 49450000086n000000060nesébhecsheatint 67,706 11 1 
BRUINS 60:90:00.6060000000000450 0006004) 000ns400bh00 235 17 
LGR GU Te BURUND ha cc cc cccccscceseteveececesecnseteones 8460 0 0 
M OPO acivcrccocriccerbosscecodedgsh cacsesenus 4,824 5 7 
Outstanding Account, Industrial Branch (since settled) ........ 12,100 411 
Outstanding NR. « cg 0s cacqecues estes de seUs Greeseeneceese 56.847 8 7 
Diets. . TmGGrees OA TES oa cvncccccccchcddecdscscce cone 3,950 14 0 
Amount due from Official Liquidator of International Society. . 22,561 16 2 
Deposits at Three Months’ Notice ......cccccccecsscccccoscece 18,000 0 0 
Cash—On Current Account,.....ccccsccccecscseses £6,075 5 4 
In hand......0 eee eetee eee eerereereees eee 100 0 Q 
6175 & 4 
£521,864 0 5 £521,864 0 & 
ee cnc NEN semen ee remees 








LIABILITIES. ot atie me ASSETS, & «a 4. 
Shareholders’ Capital .....cceccsccecesccccscccecssccccssevess . vestments :— 
Life Assurance Fu: Fund Janeen 66gn0h0nss 9h055s Keakenec asec se.nan 536,298 17 9 In British Government Securities .........ssceeescsesseeeee 000 0 0 
Contingency WUccns.co dkwabe cocbee 862 Cee cbseghes $6005 000645 40,000 0 0 Peoshold Ground RGM. 620 ccccicsccécvcdvedececsuboceces 263,690 4 7 
Ontstanding Account Ordinary Branch (since settled) .........- 12,100 4 11 Scotch Feu Duties .....-ccccsscsccccccsssccecscessvccees 7,089 6 0 
Claims under Life Policies admitted......cecsescccccceeeceeeses 2,775 4 3 House Property (Freehold and Leasehold) ..........ss+0+ 143,282 2 8 
Life and — In WOE SITU 86065 cctccceetcge 9 3 
Furniture aa (Head and Branch Offices) ........ 11456 10 4 
Loans upon Personal Security......ccceccccccssccccccssvccccece 8 
bd ccvocncctdeguccovcvenivoaedende casebesadans 73,877 19 10 
Outstanding Interest and ag: Cdecccvd.qual apes Keusbwes obs 6 os 3,844 10 
B ROSCRRG So sic ccccccccccccnecs £12,066 13 9 
BIE BOMB cnrcccccccscsqcccccecctscceecéace 250 
———— 13,316 13 

£616,094 6 11 £616,094 611 
hiiiaainaana ee es on 


We have examined the foregoing Accounts, find them to be correet, and hereby confirm the same. We have also seen 
and examined the various Securities. 


JAMES ALLANSON 
ROBERT BARNES, } Autiore. 


EDGAR HORNE, Chairman. 


RICHARD THOMAS PUGH, ) ,. 
THOMAS REID, } Directors, 


February 20, 1878, 


: HENRY HARBEN, Resident Director. 


THOMAS ©. DEWEY, 
WILLIAM HUGHES } Managers. 


W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary, 
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OETZMANN & CO, 


FURNISH YOUR 67 go 7173, 77, & 79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


4 
oat 
we 


HOUSE NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


THROUGHOUT. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &., &e. 


A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free, 





“SANIT AS.” 


This incomparable colourless _. is 


the most powerful, cleanly, and agreeable Disinfectant and Antiseptic known. 
REALLY MARVELLOUS DISCOVERY.’ 


én hava haan antisten’ a dale 
ME 1877, says:—“ In short, a very brief experience appears to have been sufficient to prove the 
‘iL caae ¢ Sp peew pe heen take ite vie as a valuable antiseptic and disinfectant.” 


Sa of Bmall-pox, Typhus Fever, Scarlet Fover, Hay Fever, Bane 
“ay m3 reventive against the spread of Small-pox, Typhus Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay Fever, Foot-and- 
GAN TITAS ee host Care hh Ir 1s setwtaiitl: and has no injurious action on the finest clothing, furniture, carpeting, &e, It fy 


strongly recommended by the highest medical authorities. 


“ CIANITAS ” is the only preservative of Brer kept in the house; two fluid ozs., costing a few pence, should be added to the 
S 9-gallon cask. Milk, Meats, Fish, and other Articles of Food, may be kept sweet and fresh by the use of SANITAS. 


a A ee eee 
“ QGANITAS ” should be used in every LaunpRY to bleach the clothes and prevent the spread of infection. A quart should 


be added to every 20 gallons of water used in rinsing the clothes. 


«“ C\ANITAS” Prices, — Bottles, First Quality only, 1s., 1s, 6d., 2s, 6d. Or in bulk, First Quality, 20s. per gallon ; Second 
TOILET “ SANITAS.” 


This preparation is the most luxurious of its kind. Used as a Mouth Wash it removes the odour of tobacco and sweetens the breath. It serves all the 


Quality, 5s. 


purposes of Toilet Vinegars. In Elegant Bottles, at 2s. 6d. 


. > . ‘ 
«“ C\ANITAS.”—Wherever a Disinfectant or Antiseptic can be employed with useful results nothing is so effectual as 
“ SANITAS.” Pamphlets, Testimonials, and all particulars free on application to the SANTTAS CoMPANY, 57 Moorgate Street, London, E.C, 
: “ SANITAS” may be had of Chemists and Wholesale Draggists, or direct from the Company. 





ESTABLISHED 1806. 


LADIES’ 
SALMON, ODY, & CO. 
BELTS, oiainas and nena of the 


ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 


STOCKINGS, | To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty's 
Army and Navy. 


&c. 
_ 202 STRAND, LONDON. 
N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 
MEASURE. Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


“The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy for every Complaint.” 


VICKERS’ 


AN TIDRACTIC 


Is the only known Effectual Remedy for RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, and LUMBAGO. 
Sold by Chemists, in bottles, 1s. 1hd., 25. 90, 4s. 64., 
an 8. 
Depéit:—CUSTOM HOUSE CHAMBERS, 


LOWER THAMES STREET. 











In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
“erases fe) 
aaopeed 2 NEW LABEL. jones Lea 49F¥ 407 


their signature, thus Cn, 


Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
without which none is genuine, 


SS" Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACK. 
WELL, London ; and Export Oilmen generally. ° 


Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
greatly excels all other Preparations for the Teeth ; price 1s. 6d. per bottle. 
“AGUA AMARELLA ” 
Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at whatage; 3s. per bottle, 


“TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” 
beautifully Perfumed, and guaranteed Pure, 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWRBOOT, 


BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK ROOM, AND THE FAMILY TABLE, 


GRA THEUL—COMPoRTING. 


EPP s’s 
(BREAKFAST) 


C0 :°0:0 xz 
JAMES EPPS 4» CO,, 


HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. — PRIZE MEDAL. 


R Y’S CARACAS COCOA,— 
** A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


‘* The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, edited 
by Dr. Hassall. 


HRY’'S EXTRACT OF COCOA— 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 


“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superftuous oil.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr, Hassall. : 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT BOXES AND CABINETS. 
““Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 

Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues post fres from 
Henry Stone, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury: 
All Sizes can be seen at 
13 CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE. LONDON. 











“CLEANLINESS,” 


W G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 
© Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 


without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in ld., 2d., and 
Blocks and 1s. Boxes. &s . rey , : 
Ask for 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12 Soho Square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several imitations, 
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SPOONS AND FORKS. 


SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, 


BY ELKINGTON’S PATENT PROCESS, 


Is A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLACK’S 
NICKEL SILVER. 


SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCE, 
FOR CONSTANT WEAR, 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
IS EQUAL TO STERLING SILVER. 
MADE IN A GREAT VARIETY OF USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE 


FOR 
WEDDING OR OTHER PRESENTS 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


FOR 





CRUET-FRAMES, with RICH CUT GLASSES, 18s. 6d. to 120s. 

TEA SPOONS, 12s.; DESSERT, 20s.; TABLE, 30s, per Dozen. 

TABLE FORKS, 30s.; DESSERT, 20s. per Dozen. 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, in Mahogany, 12 pair Cases, 50s. to 130s. 
FISH-EATING KNIVES, in Case, 45s. to 120s. the Dozen, 

SETS of PLATED SPOONS and FORKS, 185s. to 250s. 

SETS of CUTLERY, 1 Dozen each and CARVERS, 75s. to 120s. 

TEA and COFFEE SETS, 70s. to 300s. 

BISCUIT BOXES, lis. 6d. to 85s. 


PRICE OF COMPLETE SERVICE. 









velag|_.| i 
A SINGLE ARTICLE CAN BE HAD, Be i i i 
be | dB | * | AF 




























£24) 2 8. & 4. &s. d. 

12 Table Forks 2... cecccecccsssess reves 1ll 0} 118 240210 0 
12 Dessert do. ....... aseeeves bocpeeseces 1 0} 1 10 112 03115 0O 
12 Table SPOONS ......seeececevecees eo+-} 110 0) 118 2 4 0°'210 0 
19 Desnert Go. .cccccccsccccvccseesanowns 0 0}110 112 0}115 6 
12 Tea GO. cecccocccecvecscvcescssese 012 0|018 Eeg@in § 
2 Salt odes eles ccamodes obbduié 1/0 200 8 0400 4 0 
GB DEG. 52 kc ce cctccascscsececes sett it ee i 02002 0 
6 Egg BOs 60K éSbwies 0 bss eteseeste +--+} 0 9 0} 012 011 0} 012 0 
1 Gravy do. ....... 00neevesdobcedsseea 06007 0 9 6010 6 
1 Soup Ladle .......+... » nonnséaoes «-++| 0 9 6018 015 0.016 6 
WA ED hc teccscsntscecenssisiseas 011 0018 015 6,016 6 

eg Pere  errey 02 60 8 05006 0 
2 Sauce Ladies ......... Joe sases cocsosele@® © GO FT 08009 0 
1 Bagar Sifter... cccocecccecccesecscesece 03 00 4 04005 0 
1 Sugar Tongs ...... 60 b8ccscsnvescees +0 2 60 8 03 6040 
8 4 O11 3}12 11 6)13 19 6 





LD GOODS RE-SILVERED equal to New. RICHARD 
and JOHN SLACK beg to call attention to their superior method of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which process goods, however old, can be re- 
silvered equal to new.—Estimates given for replating. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


[VORY TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted not to 
come loose in the handles, and to balance. 
1st size. 2nd size. 3rd size. 
Se RP ere £0 1460 £100 £12 ~°0 
1 Pairof Carvers .. 0 4 6 0656 6 06 0 


Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their superior manufacture 
of Table Knives. Every blade made of double sheer steel. 


LACK’S FENDER and FIRE-ITIRON WAREHOUSE 
is the most economical, consistent with quality. 

Every New Design always on show. 
Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s. 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to 30s. 
Bright Steel and Ormolu, 65s. to 120s. 
Bed-room Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 9d. 
Drawing-room ditto, 10s.6d. to 60s. 
Improved Coal-Boxes, 4s. 6d. to 30s. 
Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 18s. 6d. to 85s. 
Tea Urns, best London Make, 45s. to 95s, 
Iron Trays, set of Three, 9s. 6d, to 30s. 
Papier Maché ditto, 30s. to 95s. 
Copper Teakettles, 6s. 6d, to 14s, 6d. 


GLACK'S KITCHEN SETS of CULINARY REQUI- 


SITES. 
First Prize Set ee ee ee ee eeeeee £3 0 0 
Medium Set......-sseseseeee rea Se 
ROA TNR signed Hast inneches 2419 0 


LACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS, 

or sent post-free, containing upwards of 350 Engravings, and Prices of 

Fenders, Fire-Irons, Furnishing Ironmongery, Slack’s Nickel and Electro- 
Plated Wares, Table Cutlery, &c. No person should furnish without one. 





RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 


IRONMONGERS TO HER MAJESTY, 


336 STRAND, LONDON, W. 


OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 





WEIGH YOUR CANDLES. Many foreign light-weights 

LImrrpte about. All the Candles of PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 

Go ITED are intended to be exact weight without the wrapper. Try their 
LD MEDAL PALMITINE, burning brilliantly but slowly, and of the trans- 

Prrency of the finest Spermaceti. Try also their NEW PATENT NIGHT 
GHTS made without the paper case. Order of your own dealer. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G HH. TONBZBS, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Witt be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, whichexplains the 
most unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted 
in the most cult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self- 
adhesion, extraction of loose teeth or ene aap Bon ; and, by recent 
scientific discoveries and improvements ical dent , detection is 
rendered utterly impossible, both by the close adjustment of teeth to 
the gums and their life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with h and durability, are 
insured, useless bulk being obviated ; articulation isrenderedclearand distinct. 
In the administration of nitrous oaide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process, 





TESTIMONIAL. 


‘* My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skilland atten- 
tion displayed in the construction of » | Artificial Teeth, which renders my 
mastication and articulation excellent. am glad to hear that you have ob- 
tained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the per- 
fection of ess Dentistry. In recognition of rs valuable services you are 
at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTC 8, 
“By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
“GQ. H. Jones, Esq.” 





KINAHAN’S . LL. WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome, 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. Hassali, says :—“ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 





LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 

e ments.—_E. LAZENBY & SON, sole nee celebrated receipts, 

and manufacturersof the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably 

distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 

pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92 Wigmore Street, 

Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle 

prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 
** Elizabeth Lazenby.”’ 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
YHAitE’s MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards 
Hundred Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, so often 
hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, asoft bandage being worn round the body, 
while the uisite power is supplied by the MOC-MATN PAD and 
PATENT L » fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post,on thecircumference 
of the body two inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr, WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage free. Donble ditto, 
81s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage free. Umbilical ditto,42s. and 52s, 6d, ; 


free 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to Joun WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 


PWLASstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI- 
COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, — in texture, and ‘ve, and 
are drawn on like an ordinary Stocking. ce 4s, 6d., 7s, 6d., 10s., and 16s. 
each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Liver, Lungs, and Kidneys.— 
A large number of internal maladies arise from obstructions over the 
removal of which those celebrated Pills exercise the most perfect control. A 
course of them is strongly recommended as a remedy for almost all chronic 
affections—as liver complaint, congestion of the lungs, torpidity of the kidneys, 
and other functional d which cause much present suffering, and if 
neglected lay the foundation of innumerable diseases. Holloway’s Pills are 
especially adapted for the young and delicate ; their gentle and action 
places them above all other medicines. In indigestion, nervous affections, gout, 
and rheumatism these Pills have raised for themselves a universal fame. ey 
expel all impurities from the blood, and thus restore cheerfulness and vigour. 


HE WOMAN QUESTION: Papers Reprinted from 
the ““ExamMInEeR.” The Female Franchise. Women’s Electoral Disabilities. 
Words of Weight. The Vice of Contentment. Womenand War. Women and 
Work. Do . The Law of Breach of Promise. The Novel-Reading 
Disease. Rising in Life. The Education of Women. Mother's Wrongs. 
88 pp., Svo., price ls., by post 1s. 2d.; cloth 2s., by post 2s. 2d. 


London: A. P. MILLAR, 136 Strand, W.C. 


of Five 
in the 











AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
Lately published, in crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d., cloth. 


( j UILTY OR NOT GUILTY? By Major-General 
W. G. HAMLEY, 
Late of the Royal Engineers. 
« Another admirable novel in one volume. . . . The moral analyst, the 
criminal as aed Not Gullty.’'s — of persons —_ simply 
find ‘ or No , wi their attention.” 
like a good story, w n y . = LS 1878. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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ONE SHILLING HANDBOOKS ON THE FINE ARTS 


HALF-HOUR LECTURES ON DRAWING AND PAINTING. 

THE ART OF SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

HINTS FOR SKETCHING IN WATER-COLOURS FROM NATURE. 

THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS, 
A SYSTEM OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

7h ART MARINE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS, 

THE ART PORTRAIT PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. 

THE ART MINIATURE PAINTING. 

THE ART FLOWER PAINTING. 

THE ART LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL COLOURS, 

THE ART PORTRAIT PAINTING IN OIL COLOURS. 

THE ART MARINE PAINTING IN OIL COLOURS. 

THE ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE. 

THE ART OF FIGURE DRAWING. 

AN ARTISTIC TREATISE ON THE HUMAN FIGURE, 

ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN FIGURE. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE DOG AND DEER. 

WHE ART OF MURAL DECORATION. 

THE ART OF PAINTING AND DRAWING IN COLOURED CRAYONS. 

A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. 

COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. 

TRANSPARENCY PAINTING ON LINEN. 

THE ART OF TRANSPARENT PAINTING ON GLASS. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF COLOURING IN PAINTING. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF FORM IN ORNAMENTAL ART. 

THE ART OF WOOD ENGRAVING. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR CLEANING, REPAIRING, LINING, AND 
RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 

DRAWING MODELS AND THEIR USES. 

THE ART OF BOTANICAL DRAWING. 


London: WINSOR & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place; and all Booksellers, 
and ’ Colourmen. 





Now ready, crown 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 


THE DECAY OF CHURCHES: 


A SPIRITUAL OUTLOOK. 
“ The old order changeth.”—TENNYSON. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


ME POPE, the KINGS, and the PEOPLE: a History of 

the Movement to make the Pope Governor of the World by a Universal 
Reconstruction of Society. By the Rev. W. Arruvun, M.A., Author of “ The 
Successful Merchant,” &c. 2 vols,, demy 8vo., 25s. 

“A valuable history, drawn from the most authentic sources.”—C ‘ontemporary 
Review.....“‘ Mr. Arthur’s learned and temperate work willbe ‘valued by 
students.”—-Braminer. -...“*This interesting work is the fruit of laborious 
research and study. ”_—Datly News. 


[THE MODERN JOVE: a Review of the Collected S jpocches 


a << wy: an en W. ArnTuur, M.A., Author of “ The Tongue of 
re,” &c. Crown 8vo., 2s 


WILLIAM MULLAN & SON, London and Belfast. 





AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 
fF\HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 

Tilustrations by the Autotype and ape sCollotype Processes, employed 


by the Trustees of the British Museum, Paleographical Numismatical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. , . ° 


Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &o. 
For Terms and Specimens, apply to the MANAGBR. 
AUTOTYPE supersedes the old methods of Photographic Printing by 


processes which, preserving all the beauty of Silver Prints, are free from the 
fatal defect of fading. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
86 RATHBONE PLACE, 


Displays a splendid collection of copies of the Great Masters from the Art 
Galleries of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS of TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. 

The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, and 

EXAMPLES of the ART of Pornrer, WARD, Corz, CAVE THOMAS, Forp 
MApDOx-BROWN, SHIELDs, RowsoTHaM, Harpy, D. G. Rossertt, 


Brav 18, LEHMA) N, Moreau, TRAYER, GONZALES H 
4 N N UE, SEIGNAC. 
a ia ’ > ’ , 


“A ROYAL GARDEN PARTY AT CHISWICK.” 
By the Chevalier Drsaners, 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY h eceeded i i 
Copies of this remarkable Modern Historical Galatten Senteiatee a Teo 


Nundred Portraits of the Royal Family, the Aristocracy, and the Notabilities 
of the Time, very many of whom honoured the Painter with sittings. 


This Work is publishe} in two sizes Plain, and one Coloured, at the following 
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